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DAVIDSON COLLEGE | 


Founded 1836-37 


Christian Education Furnishes | 


Christian Ministers 
Oneethird (34°) of all DAVIDSON 


graduates in the ministry 
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Support Christian Education 
Put DAVIDSON in Your Will 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
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PALMER COLLEGE 


Florida’s One Presbyterian School 
(Founded 1907) 

Junior College—Academy—Elementary 

A CHRISTIAN HOME ATMOSPHERE 
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Courses Offered Literary, 


Organ, 
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Catalogue on request—DeFuniak Springs. Fla. 
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Arkansas College 
BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 
The Presbyterian College of Arkansas 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Christian character, high and thorough scholastic 
emphasized Graduates accepted for teaching ir 
of the Southern and North Central Associations 
plant. New $100,000 Dormitory for men 
Subscribed for Additional Buildings and Endowment 
Standard college courses in Bible, the 
Modern Languages, English, History, etc., 
Degree. Special Departments in Music 
Expression. Outdoor athletics. 
Write for information. 
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Cloth, 75c, Postpaid 
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North Avenue 
Presbyterian School 


(Under control of Synod). 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Junior and Senior High School for Girls. 

A Christian Home School of merit. Mem- 
ber of Southern Association of Colleges and 
secondary Schools. 
Bible — Music — Home Economics — Gymna- 
sium—Athletics—Cultural advantages of a 
large city. 

ACCOMMODATION FOR LIMITED 
NUMBER OF BOARDERS. 
Catalog on request. 


Address, The Principal. 











New Books of _ 
Value 


Below are some of the significant new books 
in which preachers will be especially interested. 
They will make valuable additions to the 
library. 

With Mercy and With Judgment mee 

By Alexander Whyte, D. D. Twenty- 

two of Dr. White’s masterly sermons__$2.00 


John Henry Jowett, D. D. 
By Arthur Porritt. The life of a great 
preacher, whose parish was the world_ 2.50 


The Men Whom Jesus Made 
By W. Mackintosh MacKay, D. D. Re- 
markable studies in the characters of 
the twelve Apostles 


The Bible in Scots Literature 
By James Moffatt, D. D. The author 
traces the influence of the Bible on the 
Scottish nation’s literature 


The Church and the Sacraments 
By WwW. M. Clow, D. D. A clear and 
concise study of the Christian Sacra- 


The Sons of Jacnb and Their Tribal 
lessings 

By Thomas Tully, M. A. A series of 

remarkably fresh and adequate studies 

of this group of Old Testament charac- 


Fields of Glory 
By Russell H. Conwell, 
author of 
produces a 
book 


D. D. The 
“Acres of Diamonds” here 
remarkably brilliant new 


The Challenge of Life 


By L. P. Jacks. The Hibbert Lectures 
for 1924 = 


Charles Lemuel Thompson 
Edited by Elizabeth Thompson. 
very remarkable work Dr. Thompson 
has been designated as “The Grand 
Old Man of Home Missions” 


The Dilemmas of Jesus 
By James Black, D. D. Brings the 
reader face to face with the reality 
with which Jesus entered into the life 
of humanity 


Life in the Heights 


By John H. Jowett, D. D. Devotional 
studies in the Epistles 





For his 





In advertising and selling new books we 
endeavor always to select the very best. But 
we wish to repeat again the statement that 
has been endorsed repeatedly by the General 
Assembly: ‘‘We do not assume responsibility 
for the contents of teachings of other than 
our own publications.” 

Send All Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 





What the Small 
College Does 


66 E ARE in the habit of 
Wy of thinking in such large 
terms since the war that 
we are apt to measure everything by 
quantity. Colleges, for instance. We 
read of the staggering attendance at 
the big universities and we come to 
think of a college with fewer than five 
thousand students as insignificant. 


“It is a good corrective to such a 
feeling to make the effort to visit one 
or more of the smaller colleges and 
see what actually is going on. Noth- 
ing ever will take the place of the 
great state university with its elabo- 
rate equipment, and the advantages it 
offers in so many lines of work. But 
the small college has an indispensable 
part in American education. 


“The small college is usually the 
product of devotion and _ sacrifice. 
How many men and women of moder- 
ate means and high ideals have 
skimped and saved in order to con- 
tribute to the college of their interest. 
Almost every building has a history 
that ought to be an inspiration to the 
students. An institution with such 
an idealistic background has a whole- 
some atmosphere all its own. 


“Not all the teaching genius of the 
country finds its way into the large 
institutions. Every small college has 
men and women on its faculty who are 
imbued with the passion for educa- 
tion. They may not have the oppor- 
tunities for original work that come 
to those in the larger schools. Their 
interest in helping develop young men 
and women into wise and socially 
minded citizens is under no handicap. 


“Tt is impossible to spend a few 
hours at such a college without being 
impressed with the earnestness of the 
students, their alertness, their concern 
with world movements. One of the 
purposes of education is to awaken 
people to the real nature of the world 
they live in, to help them understand 
it, and give them an insight into ad- 
justing themselves to its conditions. 
In fulfilling this purpose the small 
college is an essential factor in the 
nation.” —Kansas City Star. 








Kentucky College 


For Women 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
“In the Heart of the Bluegrass.” 


Four year courses in the Liberal Arts, 
leading to the A. B. degree. Special 
advantages in Music, Spoken English, 
Arts and Crafts and Domestic Science. 
Splendid Faculty. Large modern plant 
and ample equipment. A Christian 
College for your Daughter. For cata- 
log and views, write 

PAUL B. BOYD, President. 
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Keep Up With The Times 


GO “ONWARD” 


Perhaps it is the Bible Cross 
Word puzzles. 


Perhaps it is the Intermediate 
Christian Endeavor 
Program treatment. 


and Senior 


Perhaps it is the Worship Pro- 
grams, or the Church Activities. 


It may be the stories, the in- 
spirational verse, or the editorials. 


But any any rate, Onward has 
taken a sudden leap upward in cir- 
culation. 


It must be meeting the needs of 
the schools and societies. 


If your school and society aren’t 
subscribing to Onward, you are 
missing which other 
schools and societies find most in- 
fluential. 


something 


Don’t be behind the times—Go 
onward by subscribing to 
Onward. 


Single copy, $1.00 To Schools, 80c 


ONWARD 


SSS 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 
Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. a 
1137 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 











Individual Cups 


Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 410 






Lima, Ohio, 








i ” Individ 
“The Sanitary” Gndividual Cups 
Convenient, NoiselessJand Sanitary 
The indi- : 





vidual . , 

com m u- Ty ai 

nion ser- u /a'% 
Sar, Te ear 

vice per- “QQ it ee 

mits an Miva 

impres- 


sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL 

We introduced individual cups (many 

state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 

polished trays and supply thousands of 

satisfied congregations. Send for list of 

these churches and Free Catalog with 

quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
59C-57 Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











FOLDING ORGANS Sete ale 


28 Styles. Be- 


BILHORN TEE 


# Send for Catalog. 
# Makers of the fa- 
mous 8 and 6-ply 
Oak Cases, 


BIL HORN BROS. 
126 West Lake St. 
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Chicago, It. 





It Is a Burning Shame 








That so many Churches are without suffi- 
cient insurance and not properly safe- 
guarded against Fire, Lightning and Tornado, 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO—In 
successful operation since 1898—furnishes 
Protection AT COST upon easy annual pay- 
ments. No assessments; legal reserve for 
security of policy-holders same as_ stock 
company. 

No agents. Deal direct. For applications 
and particulars, address 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sect’y. & Mar. 
1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Til. 





DEVOTIONAL 





GOD HAS A PLAN FOR EVERY LIFE IN CHRIST JESUS. 


What a wondrous truth is this! 


And yet how reasonable a one. Shall 


the architect draw the plans for his stately palace? Shall the artist sketch 


the outlines of his masterpiece? 


Shall the shipbuilder lay down the lines 


for his colossal ship? And yet shall God have no plan for the immortal soul 


which He brings into being and puts “in Christ Jesus?” 


Surely he has. 


Yea, for every cloud that floats across the summer sky: for every blade of 
grass that points its tiny spear heavenward: for every dewdrop that gleams 
in the morning sun: for every beam of light that shoots across the limit- 
less space from son to earth, God has a purpose and a plan. How much more 
then, for you who are His own, in Christ Jesus, does God have a perfect 
before-prepared life plan.—J. H. McConkey. 





We Pray Thee 


That the Church may do her part 
for “The Stranger Within our Gates.” 


That the Separatist Movenient in 
Mexico may be a great blessing to the 
people of that land. 

For the Advisory Council on In- 
dian Affairs, organized recently by 
our Government. 


For the work of our Indian Pres- 
bytery in Oklahoma. 

For all Indians in positions of re- 
sponsibility today. 

For Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Morrison, 
who have rendered such fine service 
to Christian Education in their work 
at Oklahoma Presbyterian College. 


For the members of the 1925 grad- 
uating class of O. P. C. 


That the two Seniors at the Chinki- 
ang High School who have not ac- 
cepted Christ may be led to do so. 


For all the graduates of our mis- 
sions schools, that they may always 
live according to the teachings of 
Jesus as learned at the schools. 





We Thank Thee 


For the greater interest in the In- 
dians on the part of the American 
people. 


For the great opportunities for 
Christian Education among the In- 
dians today. 


For the loyalty of the Indian peo- 
ple as expressed throughout the years. 


For the high ideals of Goodland 
School and for those who are up- 
holding them. 


For the brighter outlook the In- 
dian has today. 


That “Signs of the Times” indi- 
cate great strides in Christian prog- 
ress. 


For the achievements of the world- 
wide temperance movement. 


That “Signs of the Times” in 
Mexico point to brighter things. 


That the Bible is so greatly loved 
and studied by the Christian Koreans. 
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Survey Month 


VERA OGDEN HILL, Circulation Manager 


You have heard a great deal about Survey Week—the Week set aside by our 
General Assembly in which every Church is to conduct a home-to-home canvass for 
subscriptions to the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY. SuRVEY Month it is to the Survey office 
for the returns of that week continue to come in for a month or more. This page is 


devoted to SURVEY MONTH. 
Have We Heard 


from the canvass in your Church for this year? Many Churches have sent in no re- 
port whatever upto the time of going to press. May we have these at once? If not, 
the Survey will have to report a general slump in circulation. 


Large Clubs 


The following single lists of more than one hundred subscriptions were sent us 
during the month of May: 





eT eT TE 142 subscriptions 
oc iy, AE a a ET 141 subscriptions 
I TE Tail ca tn lchatelp idles inccuasdieue <iiing'incden valicheas 139 subscriptions 
I Ba” Wilveaitaececphncddineddutincnerctjnciepciherrnimiattn 126 subscriptions 
RE ee ae ee pee 111 subscriptions 
RS EE as 109 subscriptions 
po 1 REN e eee e a e 101 subscriptions 


“Comparisons are Odious”’ 
so says the old adage but it is true that they are sometimes equally as interesting. 
Below you will find a comparison with some of the large clubs reported in the July 
issue of last year: 


City for 1924 for 1925 
Beaumont, Texas_._----- 130 subscriptions 142 subscriptions 
Winston-Salem, N. C._--- 125 subscriptions 141 subscriptions 
ge 146 subscriptions 139 subscriptions 
een, FR. nse 120 subscriptions 109 subscriptions 


You will observe that the largest list of last year shows 146 subscriptions while 
that of this year shows 142 subscriptions. Other cities have sent large numbers of 
subscriptions but we are unable to give the numbers until all the returns are in. 


Honor Rolls 
At this time last year, we had received fifteen reports from Honor Roll Churches. 
This vear, we have twenty-five Churches on the Honor Roll. 
The following Churches have been reported as Roll of Honor Churches in the 


last month. a ‘ine 
Name of Church Secretary of Literature 
I Te os 2 uni ndemaioanis Miss Lena Williams. 
a ee rne eee eee ae Mrs. J. T. Barr. 
a RE SE ac eer enone at nn Mrs. H. A. Russell. 
itl ES SN Pe Miss Otelia G. Harvie. 
PNT BCL RN ei Rae pa Mrs. W. E. Prather. 
Ss Rage ie te sicsiee-dnengrente-dieereptipesrnnchvontnsesicel insite Mrs. A. S. Pattillo 
TS | ersten net witnecbacladéhdasats Miss Lizzie Hamilton. 


Two Corrections 
Last month, we reported the church of Duke, N. C. It should have been Sardis 
Church of Duke, N. C. 
We also made an error in reporting the name of Brett-Reed Memorial, Sweet 


Hall, Va. 
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General Assembly Notes 


R. E. Macr1, Secretary. 


VERY Assembly has its peculiar characteristics and 
it is probable the Assembly of 1925 will go down 
in history as the “Division” assembly. Every com- 

missioner seemed anxious to be on the winning side and 
when there was a remote chance that the Moderator 
had erred in announcing the result of an aye and nay 
vote, some one would call for a “Division.” This in- 
terminable counting of standing votes together with the 
tedious debates on pending questions carried the session 
over to Thursday at six P. M., much to the surprise 
of the Lexington hosts who had expected to speed 
the parting guests not later than Thursday morning. 
The Assembly of the U. S. A. Church with 1,000 com- 
missioners met at the same time as ours and completed 
its business and adjourned at noon on Wednesday. 


Gracious HOospImtraLity. 


Not in years has an Assembly enjoyed as many grac- 
ious social courtesies as did the Lexington Assembly. 
The First Church made every provision for the comfort 
of the commissioners and arranged for numerous excur- 
sions and happy breaks in the dull grind of routine 
business. 

The body was taken on a delightful drive ten miles 
to old Pisgah Church, an historic organization which 
has made a notable contribution to the life of the Church 
and which dates its origin back to Revolutionary days. 

A special train carried the members to Danville, Ky., 
where Center College and the splendid Synodical school 
for girls were visited. Sayre College entertained the 
Assembly at luncheon on the beautiful campus of this 
fine school for girls. The Maxwell Street Church gave 
an old fashioned barbecue to the commissioners at a 
beautiful park in the suburbs and for the first time, many 
of them tasted the famous Kentucky Burgoo. The pas- 
‘or, Doctor McLeod and his gracious helpmeet extended 
a reception to the Assembly in their beautiful home, and 
this was a most delightful occasion. Lexington is situ- 
ated in the heart of the famous bluegrass region of 
Kentucky, and the reports of the charm of this favored 
section have not been overstated. 


AN EFFICIENT MODERATOR. 


The selection of Rev. George Summey, D. D., of New 
Orleans, gave the Assembly a model presiding officer. 
He proved to a parliamentarian of the first rank and 
his faculty for stating pending questions clearly and his 
patience and unfailing courtesy won the respect and 
admiration of the entire body. 


IMPORTANT MATTERS. 


The commissioners gave earnest attention to pending 
questions and listened patiently to long drawn out argu- 
ments. Votes on a number of matters indicated that the 
body was very conservative. The future will determine 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the legislation enacted. The 
grave situation created by the enormous slump in the 
gifts from living donors for the Assembly Causes did not 
receive the attention it deserved and unless the Church 
is aroused to action the large program upon which the 
Church has embarked will have to be curtailed to a 
hurtful degree. In the face of the imperative obligations 
confronting the Church it would be a crime to take a 
backward step. The reports from the Assembly Agen- 
cies showed a decrease in offerings of about $150,000 
from living donors and that three of the Committees 
closed the year with heavy debts. The only suggestion 
looking to larger budget collections was an order that 
“Specials” be omitted this year, but this action was 
practically nullified by authorizing two appeals for 
causes which are not in the regular benevolent budget 
of the Church. One fine action of the Assembly was 
the re-endorsement of Montreat and the strong state- 
ment that the title to the property and the control of the 
institution are absolutely assured to our Church. The 
effort to secure a fund of $200,000 to complete the erec- 
tion of “Assembly Inn” now under way was commended 
to the entire Church for generous support. The com- 
pletion of this building will provide a splendid place 
for holding the Assembly meetings and will greatly en- 
Jarge the service Montreat is now rendering the whole 
Church. 





(> 
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The Christian Workers’ Association will meet at Montreat during 


the Leadership Training School. 


These workers will have their meetings 


on the afternoons of July 28 and 29. Programs gladly sent on request 
to Miss Aline McKenzie, Durham, N. C., care First Presbyterian Church. 
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The Stranger Within Our Gates 


By Georcia E. HARKNESS. 
Author of “The Church and the Immigrant.”* 


The Challenge to the Church 


OW are we to minister to the needs of this stranger 
H within our gates? 

The attitude of the American people toward the 
immigrant has been too often an attitude of neglect. 
We have drawn aside our skirts for fear of defilement, 
and have left the immigrant to shift for himself. We 
have applied to him unpleasant epithets, and have fre- 
quently placed upon his shoulders the blame for all 
our present social and industrial unrest. 


Types of Immigration 


The greater part of our immigration is European. 
This can roughly be divided into two classes: the “old 
immigration” from the north and north-west of Europe 
(the so-called Nordics), and the “new immigration” from 
the southern and eastern sections. Until about 1890, 
our immigration was predominantly English, Irish, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian; since that time Italy, Austria, 
Poland and Russia have contributed the greater num- 
ber. The present immigration law differentiates between 
these groups by stipulating that the quota to be admitted 
annually shall be two per cent of the number of each 
nationality enrolled as residing in the United States in 
1890. 

The problem of the church relates chiefly to immi- 
grants of the second group who come from the less 
developed countries of Europe. They come with racial 
characteristics which present both an opportunity and a 
challenge. 


Slavic Backgrounds 


The underlying feature of our immigration from Aus- 
tria and surrounding states is racial diversity. Here we 
have a congeries of many diverse and hostile nationalities, 
among which the Poles are the leading contributors to 
our immigration. Not only do we find among the Slavs 
decided diversity in language and racial characteristics, 
but people of the same tongue and racial stock are further 
divided in spirit by religious and political differences. 
These discordant elements have failed to assimilate in 
spite of close proximity. As a result of this long-stand- 
ing turmoil, racial animosities have been brought over 
by the immigrants to America, and it is not surprising 
that we find among them many factions and feuds. 

A large percentage of these are peasant farmers. 
Although rather antiquated methods of agriculture are 
employed, intensive cultivation is an economic necessity 
and the Slavic peasants usually make good farmers when 
transferred to our rural districts. The peasant in Europe 
has a higher social standing than the common laborer, 
and he resents being treated as an inferior in this country. 
It is not true that we receive the “Scum of the earth,” 
for the so-called “scum” seldom has the ambition to 
emigrate. 


*Many of the statements in this article a fica ca h 
and the Immigrant.” ppear in “The Church 


To fully understand the religious viewpoint of these 
people, it is necessary to realize that to them “Church” 
and “Christianity” always have a political connotation. 
They are likely to become anti-clerical as soon as they 
feel themselves no longer in the grip of ecclesiastical 
authority, and this revolt is apt to be directed not simply 
against priestcraft, but against established authority in 
general. It is no mere accident that Radical Socialists 
are so often hostile to the Church; it is the direct result 
of the reaction from ecclesiasticism. If we are to hold 
them steady, we must show them a Church with a vital 
message—a message in which the Gospel of Jesus is 
linked with human brotherhood. 


Distribution of Immigration 


In geographical distribution we find the immigrants 
flocking to the most thickly populated sections of the 
United States. 

It is estimated that a line drawn from Atlantic City 
to southeastern Illinois and then to northwestern Minne- 
sota would take in five-sixths of the new immigration. 
Although ‘the great majority of those who come were 
engaged in agriculture in Europe, they tend here to con- 
gregate in cities about mining and manufacturing cen- 
ters. In over twenty of our great cities, the foreign- 
born constitute more than half the population, while in 
New York, Chicago, Boston and Cleveland about three- 
fourths are foreign. 

Immigrants tend to congregate in cities for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) The immigrant usually lands at a 
city and the path of least resistance leads him to remain 
there. (2) Economic opportunities are more abundant 
and varied in the city than in the country, and the 
occupations available require less capital. Since many 
arrive with so little money that they must secure work 
immediately, and others wish to earn as much as possible 
in a limited time in order to return, the economic factor 
is very influential. (3) In the city, the immigrant can 
live in close proximity to those of his own race, and 
knowledge of English is less essential. (4) Assistance 
from friends and public relief agencies is more available. 
(5) The excitement and novelty of city life 1ttract the 
immigrant, just as it does the native born. 

The tendency to segregation in foreign-speaking dis- 
tricts or colonies is traceable to several causes: (1) The 
natural desire to live among those of the same language, 
the same race, and the same religion; (2) the influence 
of their religious leaders who desire to strengthen their 
churches by preserving denominational and racial sepa- 
rateness; (3) the lower cost of living among those having 
the same standards; (4) the race prejudice and aversion 
of native Americans, who refuse to live in the same sec- 
tion with foreigners. 

When the immigrant associates only with those of his 
own race, he has little opportunity to learn the ways and 
catch the spirit of Americanism. The natural tendency 
is to speak only his own language, and there is little 
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inducement to learn to speak English. His religious 
leaders encourage denominational and racial separate- 
ness, and whenever possible insist upon the children’s at- 
tending parochial schools. These influences retard the 
process ofAmericanization and foster an anti-democratic 
spirit. 

The foreign sections in our cities are not American, 
but neither are they European. Too often the immigrant 
gives up the traditions and ideals of the old country 
without acquiring those of the new; for try as he may, 
it is impossible in our American environment to reproduce 
the setting of the land from which he came. 


The Church Can Help Direct Him 


The Church must help to protect and direct the immi- 
grant upon his arrival. At present, representatives of 
various denominations give assistance at the ports of 
entry to those who are not met by friends, and fre- 
quently take them to immigrant homes to stay a few 
days until friends are located or employment secured. 
Beyond question, valuable service is thus rendered, es- 
pecially to immigrant girls. However, this type of serv- 
ice as now conducted is inadequate and should be greatly 
extended. 

The Church has not yet gone far enough in directing 
the immigrant to the place which he should fill. In in- 
stitutional churches at every port of entry vocational 
bureaus should be maintained with skilled psychologists 
to determine what the immigrant is best fitted to do, with 
investigators to look into places of employment which 
may be recommended, and with social workers to keep 
in touch with the immigrant and see that he is surrounded 
by proper influences. If this work is ‘done by other 
agencies, the Church need not compete, but it must in- 
ist that the work be done. 

The Church should co-operate with the government 
in drawing the immigrants to the farms. The immi- 
grant by his previous experience is well fitted for 
agricultural work. By presenting to the immigrant the 
opportunities available in rural districts, the Church 
can help to put him in a more healthful environment 
and reduce the congestion in the cities. 


Contributions of the Immigrant to American Life 


The immigrant doubtless owes much to America, but 
we are prone to forget that the obligation is mutual. 
What we receive in the steerage is not the refuse, but 
the bone and sinew of all the nations. The same pioneer 
spirit which actuated the Pilgrim Fathers has led the 
more venturesome to America, and as the immigrant 
builds for himself a home he likewise helps to build the 
foundations of American life. 


Industry 


The industrial debt which we owe to the immigrant 
has been stated thus by Frederick Haskin: 
“T am the immigrant. 


“TI have shouldered my burden as the American man- 
of-all-work. 

“I contribute eighty-five per cent of all the labor in 
the slaughtering and meat-packing industries. 

“T do seven-tenths of the bituminous coal mining. 

“I do seventy-eight per cent of all the work in the 
woolen mills. 

“I contribute nine-tenths of all the labor in the cot- 
ton mills. 

“T make nineteen-twentieths of all the clothing. 

“TJ manufacture more than half the shoes. 

“T build four-fifths of all the furniture. 

“T make half of the collars, cuffs, and shirts. 

“T turn out four-fifths of all the leather. 

“T make half the gloves. 

“T refine nearly nineteen-twentieths of the sugar. 

“T make half of the tobacco and cigars. 

“And yet, I am the great American problem.” 


Patriotism 


In general, the immigrant has been loyal to America 
both in peace and in war. It is the unusual which at- 
tracts most attention, and a relatively small amount of 
anti-American sentiment has caused much comment while 
a great deal of genuine loyalty has too often passed 
unnoticed. 

Among the various factors which “won the war,” the 
share of the immigrant must not be overlooked. Eighty 
per cent of the labor employed in the shipyards was 
foreign. Without the immigrant, the railroads would 
have been practically helpless; and adequate food, cloth- 
ing and munitions could not have been produced. Im- 
migrants contributed generously to every Liberty Loan, 
and thousands of America’s foreign-born went bravely 
and cheerfully to lay down their lives for the country 
of their adoption. Every honor roll is sprinkled with 
foreign names. 


Art 


Among the arts, especially music, our immigrant races 
stand pre-eminent. The immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe belong to artistic, beauty-loving peoples 
with a great heritage from the past. It is a sad com- 
mentary upon the commercialism of America that we 
commonly crush out this heritage instead of accepting it 
as a much-needed contribution to our own too meagre 
aesthetic life. 


It is the task of the Church to cultivate a better ap- 
preciation of the immigrant. We must stop calling him 
bad names; we must stop blaming him for the evils of 
which he is more often the victim than the cause; we 
must stop regarding him simply as a distressing prob- 
lem. When we fully grasp what Jesus meant when he 
said, “Love :thy neighbor as thyself,” the immigrant 
problem will cease to exist, for the stranger within our 
gates will have become our brother. 


“Religion, instead of being a department of education, is an implicit 
motive thereof. It is the end that presides over the beginning and gives 


unity to all stages of the process.”—George Albert Cole. 
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The Separatist Movement in Mexico 


Rev. P. RB. 


HE Roman Catholics in Mexico are in a state of 
‘if great agitation caused by the movement on the part 

of certain Mexican Catholics to separate themselves 
from the authority of Rome and invest in a Mexican Head 
supreme religious authority. The movement, with the 
attendant alarm in minds of its opposers, has spread 
with lightning rapidity, and as a result the Romanists 
are displaying a blind fanaticism and hatred which 
should have no place in the minds of the people at a 
time when Mexico should be rejoicing in an era of 
peace. False conclusions, calumny, and intrigue are 
combining to checkmate this religious movement, which 
is being carried forward with a vigor inspired by a 
principle and an ideal. The Christian doctrine as 
taught by the apostles is the principle; the liberating of 
the sleeping reason and conscience of the Mexican people 
from the domination of Rome is the ideal. 

On such foundation is based the Separatist movement 
in Mexico. It had its birth on February 18 of the present 
year, headed by a Mexican priest, Juaquin Perez, who 
in the following articles exposes the policy of himself 
and his followers: 


I. The Apostolic Catholic Church in Mexico is not 

a sect but represents the true Christian doctrine as taught 
by the divine Redeemer Jesus Christ. 
' II. The power to govern the Catholic Church in 
Mexico shall be vested in the First Patriarch in Mexico, 
independent of the Pope of Rome and the authority of 
the Vatican. He shall be recognized as the only earthly 
head of the Church and shall have power to govern the 
priests, extending to them the right to administer the 
Sacraments. 

III. The priesthood shall be useful citizens, living, 
not by exploitation but by the exercise of their own 
energy. 

IV. The clergy shall not exercise temporal or spiritual 
power over the constituency of the Church. 

V. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the rock upon which the Church is founded, 
and they shall be opened to the people for free interpre- 
tation, just as are the traditions and liturgy of the 
Church. 

VI. The holy Sacraments shall be administered free 
of charge, so as to exterminate the simoniac commercial- 
ism of the Roman Church. Only for the administration 
of the holy Mass shall a freewill offering be received for 
the maintenance of the priest. The faithful of the 
Church shall be liberated from forced tithes and first- 
fruits. 

VII. The clergy shall abolish celibacy as immoral 
and unnatural. The priest shall form his own home, 
and in seeking the purity of his own learn to respect the 
rights of his neighbor’s home. 

VIII. All the services and liturgical literature shall 
be given to the people in Spanish instead of Latin. 


These are the principal articles adopted by the lead- 
ers of the movement, with other such public statements 


ZAVALETA 


as: “The saints are not to be considered as objects of 
worship, but only venerated as heroes and benefactors as 
are Juarez, Hidalgo, etc. The saints were good men who 
brought blessings to the human race, but only God is 
worthy of worship.” 

These bold declarations, as can well be imagined, fell 
as a bomb among the Romanists. ‘The alarm and ex- 
citement reached a point of high tension, the Romish 
clergy hurling bitter denunciations from the pulpit 
against the Separatists, the government, and the Protes- 
tants. In the principal Romish church buildings were 
placed armed mobs composed of Knights of Columbus 
and members of the Young Men’s Association of Mexi- 
can Catholics with instructions to kill any Separatist 
who might attempt entrance. 

“La Soledad,” a church of central location in Mexico 
City, was occupied by Juaquin Perez and other leaders 
of the movement, and was vigorously assaulted by a 
mob of fanatical men and women. Such violent dis- 
order resulted that the police and federal troops were 
despatched by the government to take the situation in 
hand. As a result the church, “La Soledad” was turned 
over to the Separatists, and two other churches “Santa 
Teresa” and “Corpus Cristi” were given to the Romanists 
for their worship. 

The movement has been notably propagated in the 
states of Mexico, Puebla, Morelos, Jalisco, Tamaulipas, 
Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Yucatan, Tabasco, and Aguas 
Caliente, where great numbers of Catholic priests have 
gone with the Separatists. 

The commercial press and such writers as always side 
with what they consider the winning faction without 
respect to right, have treated the matter with ridicule; 
but other periodicals of importance such as “El Globo” 
and ‘‘E] Democrata” have given great significance to it, 
anticipating for it lasting results. Such newspapers 
have watched all the developments and have commented 
fearlessly upon them. 


In Aguas Calientes on the 28th of March, the church 
of St. Mark became the scene of a bloody conflict. 
Armed Romanists occupied the building, and mistak- 
ing a group of passers-by for Separatists, fired upon 
them. Later in the day, they either intentionally or 
through mistake, fired upon the governor’s party. The 
police and federal troops were sent to seize the building 
and were fired upon by the resisting Romanists. A com- 
bat insued, resulting in blood-shed and the capture of 
two hundred prisoners, among them ‘some women and 
the priest Giron, who had incited his parishioners to 
resist the authorities. The case is still in the courts, 
where a strenuous effort ‘is being made to mete out 
justice to the leaders of such savage rebellion. 

In the State of Tabasco the largest cathedral has been 
turned over to the Separatists and the movement is re- 
ceiving support from a host of priests. 

It cannot be doubted that the whole matter is very 
significant and shall carry with it many changes in the 
conditions which exist in the Roman Church. The high 
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officials of that Church, who at first tried to ignore the 
movement, have awakened to the danger which vitally 
threatens them and have issued threats of excommuni- 
cation to any member showing the least sympathy with 
the Separatists. At one time such a menace would have 
thrown the Catholic adherents into a state of panic, but 
it was very significant that in many directions in the 
present state of affairs, it fell powerless upon the liber- 
ated mind and conscience of the people. 


To the impartial observer, capable of distinguishing 
between the man-made ritual of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the simple worship of apostolic times, be- 
tween the corruption of life of its clergy and constitu- 
ency and the purity before God which marks the Scrip- 
tural teaching, it must be very evident that the declara- 
tions of Priest Juaquin Perez are a blow, sure and 
effective, at the foundation of the Romish system. If the 
Separatists are able to carry to a logical end the con- 
tent of these eight articles the world may yet see in 
Mexico a following of Christ rather than of the Pope, 
a patriotic obedience to the laws of the country rather 
than a seditious bowing to a foreign mandate, a priest- 
hood that does not exploit the people and that lives in 


simplicity and purity, an open Bible in the hands of the 
people, and finally the Word preached in the native 
tongue. 

These notable signs of the times are now claiming 
the serious attention of the Roman clergy. Sceing that 
violence and resistance of authority could not win they 
have very recently adopted another attitude. The Arch- 
bishop and bishops met a few days ago and agreed that 
the money poured at the feet of their myriad gods be 
hoarded to finance an educational campaign among their 
people in which the Catholic Bible and Catechism were 
to have wide and free distribution. : 

We can imagine Juaquin Perez exclaiming: ‘“Excel- 
lent!”? over such a measure, for he well knows that the 
Roman Catholic policy will not bear a measurement by 
Biblical standards, and that the Mexican populace en- 
lightened by the Word, will pronounce against it the 
sentence of the Master: “This people honoreth me with 
their lips; but their hearts are far from me, But in vain 
do they worship me, teaching as their doctrines the pre- 
cepts of men.” TF] 

[Nore:—Mr. Zavaleta is a minister of the Presbyterian 


Church in Mexico. He has followed this subject very 
closely and is considered an authority.] 


The Indian’s Outlook Today 


S. R. WALKINGSTICK, Jr. 


already on the highroad to civilization, several 

of the hundred odd tribes of Indians are today 
passing through that stage of economic, social, and men- 
tal adaptation which characterized the Negro populace 
of this nation during those years immediately following 
the Civil War—mental, social and economic chaos. There 
is this important difference—that the Indian, as a govern- 
mental policy, was given land. The great majority still 
hold it, though many have through various means sold 
or been relieved of it. 

With Government protection of his rights, Government 
schools, and the magnificent training and influence of 
missionaries and mission schools, the question is, What 
are we as a race doing and what will we do with our 
talents ? 

The day is here when tribal animosities are giving 
way to intertribal brotherhood. It is a day when we 
may hope to look to a leader of the whole Indian race, 
who may champion the cause of the Indian for digni- 
fied Christian citizenship. The one great difficulty of a 
racial leader arising lies in the difference of language 
of practically all tribes. The young Indian is going to 
school and learning English, which will eventually over- 
come this difficulty. 

Forward looking Christian leaders are needed sorely 
in every Indian community; leaders who will look 
actively to the schooling of the youth of the community, 
the care of the children’s health, the comfort of the aged, 
the teaching of up-to-date farming and livestock methods, 
and to the dedication of every Indian youth to the prin- 
ciples of forceful Christian citizenship. 

There is an impression abroad that Indians are rich 
men—that all, or most all, are oil magnates. This is 
so untrue that it is ridiculous. ‘There is a very small 


MY ire many North American Indian tribes are 


percentage of one or two tribes having an income of 
varying amounts from oil, and one very small tribe, all 
members of which have an oil income. Most Indians are 
poor, exceedingly poor, when viewed from the eyes of a 
white man. There is widespread ignorance of healthful 
home keeping. In many places filth is rampant and 
tuberculosis is far too prevalent. 

But there is much advancement in every way and the 
man with the Indian’s welfare at heart is encouraged 
to become happy over the prospect. 

Thousands of Indians have attended school and many 
of these thousands have finished the courses in these 
schools, equipped for a worth while trade or business. 
Many have continued through colleges. Thus education 
and enlightenment permeate the Indian reservations and 
communities. One sees neater homes, cleaner surround- 
ings, improved farm machinery and knowing farmers 
scattered over the reservations. One meets Indian men 
and women in the towns in and adjacent to the reserva- 
tions, working at trades and in business, while many 
manage their own establishments. 

In eastern Oklahoma the Indians are taking a con- 
structive share in the building of this part of the state. 
There are numbers of teachers, lawyers, real estate men, 
presidents and officers in oil companies, garage men, 
ice-plant owners, grocers, saddlers, dairymen; in fact, 
almost every line of work can claim its quota of Indians. 
The Indians of Oklahoma have by far a greater repre- 
sentation in national affairs than their numbers would 
seem to warrant. At one time since the statehood of 
Oklahoma (1907), of its seven members to the National 
Congress, three were Indians. Two Indians have filled 
the position of Registrar of the Treasury of the United 
States. The first Speaker of the Oklahoma State legis- 
lature was an Indian. Recently the Choctaw tribe of 
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Indians won the state prize for the best agricultural 
exhibit over every county of the state of Oklahoma. 

The horizon appears bright for the leaders we need 
so badly. The young people, coming from the schools, 
and especially those from missions schools, as their train- 
ing is nearer that required for Christian leadership, are 
seeing the needs and possibilities of their race. Many 
of the young men are going back to their farms with 
greater incentive, and the girls to homes which are 
surely brighter as a result of their school training. They 
are taking a stronger interest in the home, church and 
community gatherings. We see the beginnings of whole- 
some social and religious activity. 

I have said much about the youth of the Indian race. 
I have done so because they are the future of the race. 
The present racial accomplishments have been made 
by those who by sheer ability have climbed above the 
rest and placed the race on a higher bit of ground and 





One of our exchanges gives this bit of information 

regarding the increased gifts to foreigr. missions by the 
U. S. and Canada: 
The United States is now giving 65 per cent of the 
total amount given to foreign 
missions, and Canada 5 per 
cent of the total. In 1900 the 
United States gave 32 per cent 
and Canada 234 per cent. In 
a word, at the beginning of the 
century the United States and Canada were giving 
slightly over one-third of the total; now the two coun- 
tries are giving more than two-thirds. The great ad- 
vance in giving in the United States is doubtless due to 
the development of missionary interest among American 
Church people and also to the extraordinarily favorable 
conditions of the country commercially. The sixfold in- 
crease in gifts from Canada has been in spite of the 
heavy financial strain due to the war. 


U. S. and Canada 
Largest Givers to 
Foreign Missions 


I — 


With the forwarding of $46,000 to the Union Church on 
the Canal Zone the Federal 
Council of Churches recently 
tion in the Canal announced that the erection of a 
Zone beautiful and adequate church 

at Balboa, representing more 
than a dozen denominations, is assured. 

The Federal Council’s Committee on Religious Work 
on the Canal Zone serves as a clearing-house for Protes- 
tant communions in their undertaking to provide a pro- 
gram of united worship and service in this new field of 
responsibility. 

The funds sent by the Federal Council are for the 
completion of the new church edifice. This and three 
other congregations constitute the Union Church on the 
Canal Zone. The others are located at Cristobal, Gatun 
and Pedro Miguel. The Cristobal church building was 
completed two years ago. The Federal Council Com- 
mittee hopes to be able to initiate a campaign for the 
erection of a building at Gatun as soon as the Balboa 


Church Co-opera- 


established the fact of the successful and enlightened 
future of the Indian. 

Today it gladdens my heart that I can look at homes 
and farms acquired through their business ability by 
full-blood Indian men who were born in poverty beyond 
the reach of any civilization. 

When I look to these living manifestations of racial 
eagerness for the higher order, mindful of the achieve- 
ments of the past by men wholly unlettered, I am indeed 
glad that I can pass on the thought that the red race 
of men shall in the not distant future place the mark 
of their greatness where all shall see and believe that 
our Lord created them not in vain.—From Home Mission 
Monthly. 

(Note: The writer, a Cherokee Indian, is a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, and has rendered fine service with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in this and in 
other countries). 





project is finished, a location for a church being assured 
by the government. 

These churches on the Canal Zone are in no sense to 
be regarded as mission churches. They are completely 
self-sustaining after the church buildings have been pro- 
vided. Most of the people on the Canal Zone are not 
permanent residents, and are, therefore, not in a posi- 
tion to carry the whole responsibility for providing 
permanent church buildings. It is for this reason that 
the denominations comprising the Federal Council have 
undertaken the responsibility of securing funds to make 
possible a church equipment which, when once furnished, 
will be sustained by the people on the Zone. 

A large part of the congregation to which the Union 
Church ministers is made up of soldiers, sailors, marines 
and the thousands of visitors who throng the Canal Zone 
at certain periods of the year. 

a 


Doctor Tsunashima presented to the President of the 
Federal Council a beautiful silk 
A Gift From 100,000 bound volume, with the follow- 


Protestant Sunday ing words: 


School Children “But it is also my duty and 
special privilege to present offi- 


cially to the Federal Council a token of the goodwill 
and gratitude of 100,000 children in the Protestant Sun- 
day Schools of Japan. This past spring they drew 
crayon designs on 100,000 post cards. The best of these 
were collected in a dozen volumes for presentation to 
such national representatives in America and Europe 
as Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Judge J. Barton Payne, of 
the American Red Cross, Queen Mary and the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

“The inscription on the card in both English and 
Japanese reads: ‘We, the Sunday School Children of 
Japan, send you our hearty gratitude for your deep sym- 
pathy shown at the time of the terrible disaster last 
autumn.’ Each card bears the name of the youthful 
artist and also his or her age—from seven to fourteen. 

‘This volume I have the honor to hand to you, as 
President of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
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Christ in America. I do this on behalf of the Sunday 
School Association of Japan and of its one hundred 
thousand children. . 

“May it be a constant reminder to all who visit your 
office of the unfailing memory and gratitude of the peo- 
ple and especially of the children of Japan. May God 
bind our people and our nations ever more closely to- 
gether in mutual friendship, confidence and service.” 

In relating this incident, the International Goodwill 
calls attention to the fact that this Message from Japan 
brought by Dr. Tsunashima contained not a single 
reference or even allusion to the strain in American- 
Japanese relations due to the recent action of Congress. 


——_Q-———- 


The United States Congress passed an Act approved 
June 2, 1924, as follows: “An 
Act To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue certifi- 
cates of citizenship to Indians. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all non-citizen Indians born within the 
territorial limits of the United States be, and they are 
hereby, declared to be citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the granting of such citizenship shall 
not in any manner impair or otherwise affect the right 
of any Indian to tribal or other property. 

“Approved, June 2, 1924.” 

“With this additional legislation, all Indians born 
within the territorial limits of the United States are 
now citizens. 

“With the receipt of citizenship, Indians become 
eligible to vote under the same conditions as other 
citizens of the respective States. The Indians must of 
course, conform to the conditions equally required of 
other citizens, such as registration, educational require- 
ments, etc. A number of States are known to have made 
special plans for the registration and voting of Indians 
since the passage of this Act. 


“It will also be noted that the act provides that the 
granting of such citizenship shall not in any manner 
impair or otherwise affect the right of any Indian to 
tribal or other property. Therefore, the restrictions upon 
the trust property—real or personal—of Indians are not 
removed by the passage of this act. Questions relative. to 
the control or management of trust property are therefore 
not changed by the act but are to be handled on their 
own merits as heretofore.” 

In commenting on the above Act, the New York Times 
had the following say: 

“No little sentimental and historical interest attaches 
to the fact that the President has signed the bill con- 
ferring American citizenship upon all Indians born 
within the territory of the United States. Heretofore only 
certain classes and individuals have had this standing. 
Most of the Indians living on reservations have been 
considered simply as wards of the nation, without the 
legal status of citizenship. ‘Thus in the one hundred 
and forty-eighth year of the independence of these United 
States it has pleased Congress to admit the descendants 
of the original American people to the same legal status 


Making Indians 
Citizens 


as aliens who have gone through the necessary procedure 
after five years of continuous residence here. In granting 
citizenship to the Indians it is expressly provided that 
they shall not thereby be deprived of any right in tribal 
or other property. Nor is their new status considered 
inconsistent with wardship, so that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not relieved of its obligation to those residing 
under its care on reservations. 

“Tf there are cynics among the Indians, they may re- 
ceive the news of their new citizenship with wry smiles. 
The white race, having robbed them of a continent, and 
having sought to deprive them of freedom of action, 
freedom of social custom and freedom of worship, now 
at last gives them the same legal status as their con- 
querors. If the Indians are thankful for this new privi- 
lege, it is to be hoped that their gratitude is what Talley- 
rand described as ‘a keen sense of favors to come.’ 
Certainly the Indians are entitled to much if they are 
ever to be compensated for the evil which has been done 
them.” 

—_0-—_—- 
The largest Home Department in our Church, and one 
of the largest in the world, is 
that connected with the First 
Presbyterian Church, Asheville, 
N. C. Rev. R. A. Lapsley, 
D. D., Editor of the Home Department literature of the 
Southern Church, reports that this Department in Ashe- 
ville is doing a work of incalculable blessing in the 
sanitoria for which Asheville and its vicinity are noted. 

This Home Department enrolled during the past year 
1,487 persons, but some of these were transients. The 
enrollment reported in the sessional report to Presbytery 
March 31 was 1,005, which carried the total for the 
whole Sunday School up to 1,611. In May the Home 
Department had increased to 1,049. 

The contributions for the year from this notable or- 
ganization were $568.92. A notable offering was a gift 
of $100 to Dr. Bedinger’s work in Africa. 

—_—_9Q-————— 
Giving to missions has reached the rate of approximately 
$70,000,000 a year. Compare 
this with the figures published 
in 1860 by Rev. J. Logan Aik- 
man, editor of the Cyclopedia of 
Christians Missions, which put the total income of 
Protestant societies at $4,104,296. 


—-Q———_. 


The American Mission to Lepers reports that out of 
China’s China’s dense population of 

400 million, one million are 
Lepers estimated to be lepers—one out 
of every 400 of the population. 

Not many years ago a newly-appointed Chinese official 
invited all the lepers in his district to a feast. The day 
was set, and the hungry lepers came, rejoicing over such 
unexpected good fortune. When all had assembled, 
soldiers drove them into a pit, poured oil upon them, and 
then started the blaze. The leper problem for that dis- 
trict was thus quickly solved. This is only one instance, 
of many that might be cited, of heathen treatment of 
leprosy’s victims, 


Largest Home 
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Once an Indian Stronghold, 


Some Recent Events of Indian Progress 


By JoHN W. CiarkK, Executive Secretary of the National Indian Association. 


F LATE years a great change has taken place in 
O the attitude of the American people toward the 

Indian. Gradually through the past decade, the 
demand that the Indian be given a square deal by our 
country has grown stronger and stronger, and indifference 
and hostility have given place to interest in him and 
his affairs and a friendly feeling toward him. 

This aroused public interest has been a large factor 
in making possible a number of events which have taken 
place recently, some affecting the Indian race as a whole, 
and others which affect smaller groups, but all decided 
steps in advance. Righteousness does not come into 
law until the voice of the people is heard. 

One outstanding event of progress in Indian matters 
was the organization by the Secretary of the Interior in 


1923 of the Advisory Council on Indian Affairs, com- 
posed of one hundred members. The council met in 
Washington in December of that year and spent two days 
considering and discussing questions of importance to 
the Indian race. Many of the problems facing the gov- 
ernment in its relations with the Indians were presented 
under the general topics of health and sanitation, educa- 
tion, land policy and economic welfare, legal status and 
citizenship, problems of tribal life, and organization of 
Indian administration. Later, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, commenting upon the work of the council, said: 

“The work of the council is a landmark in the history 
of the government’s effort to handle the Indian question 
successfully. Certainly, if real progress is to be made, 
it must come through an aroused public interest. 
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An event which stands out prominently is the passage 
of the Indian citizenship bill on June 2, 1924, under 
which every non-citizen Indian born within the territorial 
limits of the United States became a citizen of our coun- 
try. 

Last year a policy to increase the number of grades 
in the government Indian schools was announced. Un- 
der the new plan the course of instruction in the day 
schools on all Indian reservations is to include six grades, 
and at the reservation boarding schools, the courses are 
extended to include eight grades. At a few of the larger 
government Indian schools the courses will provide the 
common school education of eight grades and four ad- 
ditional grades representing a high school education. 
This new policy of the government in regard to Indian 
education is a decided step in advance and an event of 
great importance to Indian youth, for only twenty-six 
government Indian schools, hitherto have given instruc- 
tion as high as the eighth grade. 

A campaign to stamp out trachoma, so prevalent 
among the Indians of the Southwest, begun by the gov- 
ernment last July, is an event of great importance. Joint 
surveys are to be made by the state boards of health and 
medical officers of the Indian Bureau in states having 
Indian populations, and it is the intention of the gov- 
ernment to extend the campaign to every Indian reserva- 
tion in an effort to eradicate trachoma, tuberculosis and 
other communicable diseases among the Indians. 

The passage of the San Carlos Reservoir bill last 
year was an event of supreme importance to the Pima 
Indians. For almost a quarter of a centurv those 
patient, industrious Indians, with their splendid his- 
tory of loyalty to our country, had suffered great hard- 
ship by reason of the diversion of their water supply by 
white settlers. The bill authorizes the construction of 
a dam across the canyon of the Gila River near San 
Carlos, Arizona, and when the work is'completed the 
Pima Indians will have an adequate supply of water 
for the irrigation of their lands. 


Two incidents in connection with the passage of the 
San Carlos Reservoir bill are of more than passing 
interest. An old Indian woman at a gathering of Chris- 
tian Pimas on the reservation offered this ‘prayer: 

“Heavenly Father, we thank Thee; we want you to 
help us and direct us and show the way which is right 
for us to go. Because our land looks like wilderness, 
because we got no water, we got nothing to eat, because 
we are too poor. Sometimes we got nothing to wear 
and we sorry about it. Our horses sometimes get hungry 





and our cows sometimes lay down and die. We sorry 
about it, Heavenly Father. We just think away back, 
we have lots of water, we have plenty to eat, we plant 
lots and have happy homes and get good living. The 
white people came and shut up our water. We got 
nothing here and we poor. So we want Heavenly Father 
to help us:and open the white men’s eyes so that they 
will give water so we can have plenty to eat and for 
our children. Heavenly Father, help us to have that so 
we will have plenty to eat, and our children will have 
plenty to wear and we will be all right. This trouble 
we have have and we ask, Heavenly Father, to help 
us so it will be all right for us and for every one in 
this world.” 


At a mass meeting of the Pima tribe held at Casa 
Grande, Arizona, certain resolutions were adopted and 
sent by telegram last July to President Coolidge, the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Among them were the following: 


“Whereas, the United States Government has restored 
our water rights by the passage of Senate Bill 966, and 
whereas every Indian born within the United States has 
been made a citizen. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved that we, Pima Indians, urge every member 
of our tribe to clear and fence his allotment as soon as 
possible so that our land may be ready for the water 
when it comes, and further urge that our homes be 
made models for cleanliness and morality. 


“We believe that our tribe should set an example 
for the whole state in obeying the laws of God and man. 
And be it resolved that we believe it to be the best for 
the welfare and progress of our tribe that all heathen 
dancing and drinking be abolished from our reservation.” 


It is gratifying to note these evidences of Indian 
progress. Health, education and the safeguarding of 
Indian rights and material possessions are essential to 
the progress of the race. But the development of Chris- 
tian character is of paramount importance. Today the 
Indian is facing new conditions of life, and new re- 
sponsibilities have been given him. We can best aid 
him to meet the changed conditions and shoulder his 
new responsibilities by larger activity in behalf of his 
moral and religious instruction. Only as the Indian 
is brought into vital personal relationship with Christ, 
will he get the best there is in life for himself, be able 
to render service to his fellows, and take his place by 
the side of his white brother in those endeavors which 
make for a better world.—From Women and Missions. 








Ly 
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Government Schools for Indians 


At the present time the Government maintains 268 
schools for Indian children. Of this number, 166 are 
day schools, fifty-two are reservation boarding schools 
and twenty-one are termed non-reservation, because they 
are not on any particular tribal reservation, but admit 
children from various tribes, and usually give vocational 
training. Of these non-reservation schools two are 
sanatoria where incipient tubercular children are treated 
and educated, and nineteen are known as “contract 


schools,” fourteen of them being Roman Catholic. There 
are also eight tribal schools in Eastern Oklahoma now 
under Federal supervision. The capacity of these 


schools is 30,766. ‘There are 90,448 Indian children 
of school age. Of these 6,815 are not eligible for at- 
tendance for one reason or another, leaving 83,633 who 
are eligible. Of these, 64,943 are in school.—The Red 
Man in the United States. 
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Clippings from the Annual Report 


S. L. Morris. 


NTIL 1889 the work of our Church 
U among the Indians was designated as 

Foreign Misions; and it is only a mat- 
ter of definition and administration that it is 
now Classified among the Home Mission opera- 
tions of the ‘Church. Does “a rose by any 
other name smell as sweet?” 

Bailey Spring, a full blood Indian, fur- 
nishes the following appreciation of the work 
of our Church for his people: 

“The Home Mission work of the Presby- 
terian Church among the Indians in Okla- 
homa represents all that is ennobling and ele- 
vating to a dependent race. Five nations, or 
what is commonly known as the Five Civilized 
Tribes of this State, owe their advancement 
along the line of Christian Civilization to the 
sacrificial efforts of this Church. Many noble 
men and women have labored, lived and died 
among these people, preaching and teaching.” 

The activities of our Southern Presbyterian 
Church are largely confined to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians occupying the South- 
east section of the State. The strictly Indian 
work is mainly within Indian Presbytery, but 
out of Indian, Durant Presbytery was formed 
and out of Durant, Mangum—the three com- 
posing the Synod of Oklahoma. 

Christian Education— Evangelizing the 
Indians has been the essential factor in the 
past, changing them into “Civilized Tribes,” 
and it is still a tremendous influence upon 
character and life which cannot be abated in 
the slightest. Changed conditions, involving 
contact with a new order of civilization makes 
Christian education now largely a determining 
factor in moulding the character of Indian 
youth at the critical period of life. The future 
of the Indian people will be shaped largely 
by the ideals influencing their future leader- 
ship. 

No wonder the Home Mission Council in 
its recent session at Atlantic City emphasized 
the importance of this consideration in the fol- 
lowing striking terms: 





Educational Advances—‘“One ot the most 
hopeful evidences of advance is to be found 
in the rapidly growing interest the Indians 
themselves are now manifesting in education. 
For long the race has been looked upon as 
stolid and slow moving; but a generation of 
schooling lies between the picturesque type of 
the earlier day and the eighty thousand boys 
and girls now of school age. . His children are 
the fathers and mothers of the present school 
population. The result is a new era in Indian 
education, an era rapidly advancing toward a 
crisis. ‘The Government has not been blind 
to the approach of the new day, nor should 
the Church be indifferent to or neglectful of 
the opportunity the crisis affords. 


New Standards for Students—At the present 
time the Government maintains 223 Indian 
schools of which 197 do not give instruction 
to Indian pupils as high as the eighth grade. 
A by-product of this new school atmosphere is 
the new attitude of the 30,000 Indian students 
in Government boarding schools. No longer 
are they tolerant of anything less than that 
which they see demanded by white boys and 
girls. Moving pictures, automobiles, radio 
machines, lectures, contact with the student 
movements of the world—all have been of 
infinite influence in shaping their ideas and 
ideals. The girls bob their hair and the boys 
press their clothes in the latest fashion of 
movie stars; they hear great music, and they 
have seen on the screen life in other places far 
from reservations. ‘They know what other 
young people are doing and are eager to imi- 
tate them, even in the extremes. They also 
know what other young people are longing 
to do, and they, too, have all the ambitions 
and enthusiasm of youth to be leaders. 


It is not to be wondered at that when these 
stylishly dressed boys and girls return to the 
reservation they are strangers in a strange land. 


Frequently they do not respect or understand 
the methods and teachings of the uneducated 


O--— 


The Indian’s Prayer 


O, thou great God on high we pray to Thee. Our fathers knew Thee 
not, they died in darkness; but we have heard of Thee; now we see Thee 


a little. Truly we are wretched. 


Our hearts are blind—dark as night— 


our ears closed. Our hearts are bad, full of evil, nothing good. Truly 
we pray now to Thee, O, make us good. Put away our bad hearts. Give 
us the Holy Spirit to make our hearts soft. O, make our hearts good—all 
good—always good. Now, we desire Thee, 0, come into our hearts, now 
come. Jesus Christ, Thy Son, died for us. O, Jesus, wash our hearts. 
Behold and bless.—Mrs. Hattie B. Bainum. 


[ July, 1925 
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native or white missionaries and are even intolerant 
of the splendid, self-sacrificing older missionaries who 
because of their isolation know far less of the present 
world and its ways than these Indian boys and girls 
have experienced. Hence the returned students are not 
“at home” in the missions, nor the missions “fat home” 
with them. 

It is the old and ever recurring problem of the re- 
turning student, a problem as yet unsolved, nor can it 
be successfully solved until there be developed a native 
leadership commanding racial respect, and until the 
churches establish on the reservations and at mission 
stations a program of Christian activities that will ap- 





peal to the interest and intelligence of the returning 
student whose training has been in schools where a 
Christian program has taken into consideration the 
entire need of the individual—intellectual, social, moral 
and religious.” 

This is high authority, the result of intelligent in- 
vestigation, and reinforces the obligation of the Church 
to maintain such Institutions as Goodland for primary 
grades, and Oklahoma Presbyterian College for higher 
education, if the Christian religion is to be the deter- 


mining factor in the future development of our Indian 
constituency. 


The American Indian in the World War 


(Quotations from Government Bulletin No. 15). 


6c] 0 IS reported that Francis Lequier, a young 
Chippewa, in company with two or three others, 
attacked a machine-gun nest, and when left as the 
only survivor, faced all that remained of the machine 
gunners and killed ‘or captured the entire group. He 
was said to be recovering from eleven wounds received in 
action. 

“James M. Elson (deceased), of the Tulalip Reserva- 
tion, was cited by his commanding officer for guiding 
sentry squads to an isolated post in No Man’s Land, 
and for guiding patrol to outskirts of Breuilles, secur- 
ing information of enemy occupation, and showing ex- 
ceptional skill, courage, and coolness under fire. 

“The superior officer of Richard Bland Bleeding, a 
young Creek of Oklahoma, said of him: ‘He was the 
most capable, daring, and fearless platoon leader in the 
division.’ 

“Among those who won the croix de guerre were: 
volunteer Jo=n Harper, a full-blood Uncompahgre 
Ute, of which details are lacking at this time; Chester 
Armstrong Fourbear, a full-blood Sioux of South Dakota, 
cited for bravery in swift running as a messenger at 
Bellicourt; Ordnance Sergt. James M. Gordon, of Wis- 
consin, cited for rescuing while under shell fire a second 
lieutenant of the French Army who was wounded while 
on an inspection tour; Nicholas E. Brown, a full-blood 
Choctaw, who when killed was a corporal in the 142nd 
Infantry, composed largely of Oklahoma Indians, the 
honor being posthumously awarded; Marty Beaver, a 
full-blood Creek, on the military records as Bob Carr, 
an orphan boy who enlisted in Company F, 142nd In- 
fantry, Thirty-sixth Division, details at present lack- 
ing. 

“Not only did the Indian boys do their duty during 
the World War, but the World War had its own effect 
upon the Indians, as indicated in the following report 
from an Indian school superintendent in northern Cali- 
fornia: 

‘In every case that I have encountered where an 
Indian has returned to his jurisdiction I have found 
that the Indian young man was greatly bettered through 
his work in the Army, both physically and mentally. 
I do not know of a single case where it has not bene- 
fited the Indiap to such a degree that it is plainly notice- 





An Indian Cemetery. 


able and commented upon by the whites of his com- 
munity. I was over at an Indian’s home just the other day, 
who had returned from active service in the trenches of 
France. This Indian, Phillip Jim, had the remarkable 
record of going over the top more than thirty times. He 
walked into the recruiting office at Quincy on his way 
home and laid down $100 for a Victory bond, saying 
that he was done fighting, now he could help some other 
way. This Indian went straight home to farm, and 
started hard work of putting in a garden, repairing his 
fences, buildings, etc., that had gotten in bad condition 
since he left, for his father was afflicted with an in- 
curable disease and his mother was ill. He says that 
he knows much more than he did and that he wants 
to do more now than he ever did.’ 

“The following report is had from an Oklahoma 
reservation : 

‘One Cheyenne, typical, no-account, reservation 
Indian with long hair went to France was wounded, 
gassed, and shell-shocked. Was returned, honorably 
discharged. He reported to the agency office square- 
shouldered, level-eyed, courteous, self-reliant, and talked 
intelligently. A wonderful transformation, and caused 
by contact with the outside world. He is at work.’ 

“The character of the Indian who has served in the 
World War has undergone the following changes: 

“He has lost much of his timidity. 
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“He has greater self-confidence. 

“He is more courteous and more polite. 

“He has been made to feel that he is as capable of 
fulfilling his obligations to his country as any other 
race of people. 

“He understands more fully his patriotic duty to his 
country. 

“He realizes more than ever that there is a place 
for him in the community; that he is a unit in the great 
Commonwealth. 


“He has seen and learned many things of educational 
value, and delights in telling of his experiences whether 
in the Army camps, or the Navy, at home, or abroad. 

“He has improved very perceptibly in the use of 
English. 

“His contact with the outside world and his associa- 
tions with disciplined men have meant for him much 
mental discipline. As a result of such discipline he 


returns to school a better and more desirable student, 
and to his home a better citizen. 


“One young man from the Rosebud Reservation, South 


Dakota, who died while at camp, was brought home for 
burial, and an official reporting the incident says: 

‘The boy’s father’s home is situated on a very high 
hill, so that for a long time before we reached it we 
could see the great crowd of Indians who had gathered 
to pay their last tribute. Long before we reached the 
home we could also see Old Glory floating from a tall 
flagpole that had been set up since the news of his 
death had reached the reservation. Each ‘of the five 
young men who were pallbearers had qualified for mili- 
tary service though some had been rejected on account 
of physical unfitness and others had not yet been exam- 
ined. Each of them, however, had pinned to the lapel 
of his coat streamers of red, white and blue, and they 
rode on swift Indian ponies behind the automobile which 
carried the body of the young soldier. Over this car 
floated a very large flag. In front of the procession 
rode another young Indian brave carrying Old Glory 
also. It was so impressive in its complete demonstration 
of loyalty that one could not keep back the tears.’ 

“The above are but a few instances of the patroitism 
and bravery of the (approximately) 12,000 Indian boys 
who were engaged in the World War.” 


A Life Dedicated to Christian Education 


A. SEMPLE. 


We are bringing to your 
attention the life of Dr. W. 
B. Morrison, the president of 
O. P. C. We cannot hope in 
so short an article to do jus- 
tice to the importance of the 
work he has done in this 
school, but as an indication 
of our appreciation and re- 
gard for him we will give you 
this short account of his life 
and work. In doing so we 
hope each one who reads may 
be inspired by the spirit of 
Christian service that has 
played such an important part in his life. 

Doctor Morrison was born in Lexington, Va., June 
12, 1877. He spent his early childhood and boyhood 
on a farm near Lexington. He entered Washington and 
Lee University in his early teens and finished that school 
some years later taking an A. B. degree. Although per- 
sonally inclined to the ministry he began for financial 
reasons his teaching career as principal of Rockville 
Boys’ Academy, Rockville, Md. 

In 1899, there came an opportunity to go to Beau- 
mont, Tex., to join a cousin of the family who was 
a Presbyterian Minister there. Here he opened a classi- 
cal school of literature. Shortly after this the public 
school system of Beaumont recognized his ability and 
he was elected to fill the place of principal in the City 
Schools. It was during his residence in Beaumont that 
he met and married Christian Barton. 

Doctor Morrison continued his work in the school at 
Beaumont until 1902. Through his Church activities 





President W. B. Morrison. 


he became interested in the Durant Presbyterian College 
at Durant, Oklahoma, which was then being conducted 
by Rev. E. Hotchkin. The opportunity came to go to 
Durant as vice-president and principal of that school 
and he accepted, in the fall of 1902. 

For two years he and Mr. Hotchkin worked together 
operating what is now known as the “Old College.” In 
1904, his mother died and he and his wife returned to 
Virginia. Here he accepted a position at the Williamson 
Presbyterial Academy as the president. Seven years 
later following the marriage of a younger brother he 
again felt free to return to Durant College, which was 
then planning a campaign for funds for buildings and 
au extensive enlargement program. In 1910, he and his 
family returned to Durant. He became the President 
of the Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls and 
assisted in installing the college in its new building that 
same year. Under his able guidance the school has made 
a place for itself among the educational institutions of 
the Protestant Churches and has gained prestige and 
patronage with each succeeding year. He proved himself 
during these years a man of integrity, business ability 
and industry. 

His wide sympathies, his conscientious devotion to 
duty and his active interest in Christian Education have 
built for him an enviable reputation, obtaining for him 
many honors in his church and as a man of letters. 

His studies and his work here at O. P. C. brought him 
an honorary degree from a sister college in 1917, of 
which he is now a member of the board. Through his ac- 
tivities in the Southern Presbyterian Church and his 
interest in education, he became a member in Oklahoma 
of the Advisory Commission of Education for the Pres- 
byterian Church of America. 
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In 1924, he was cited in “Who’s Who in America” such an inspiration in the lives of hundreds of girls 
as an educator and prominent citizen. who have been fortunate enough to attend Oklahoma 

As a student in Oklahoma Presbyterian College, we Presbyterian College—J’rom Polished Pebbles, pub- 
pay tribute to the man who has, with his Christian lished monthly by the Students of The Oklahoma Pres- 
life and his influence for the worthwhile things, been byterian College. 


The Hill Country 


There’s a quaint old Indian legend 
It was told in the campfire glow, 
How the mountains came into being 
In the ages long ago. 
’Twas on the last great day of creation 
That His measure of beauty He’d fill 
When everything else was finished 
Manitou fashioned a hill. 


At the foot of the hill was a river, 
Where the wild things dip and skim, 
And its waters were blue as the heavens 
Reflected in their brim. 
From out of His master paint box 
In colors both soft and gay, 
He painted the mists of morning 
In tones of blue and gray. 


There were bold high lights at noonday, 
With a swirl of purple huc, 

There was orange and gold at sunset 
On a canvas always new. 

Over the crest of the mountain 
He set it in stately array 

The rainstorm armed battalion 
Like warriors drawn for the fray. 


After Wakanda’s artillery 

Its last shining bolt had hurled, 
Out of the face of the mountain 

The smoke from the peace pipe curled 
So Manitou loved the hill land 

And the mountains He made that day 
And chose them for His dwelling 

So the Indian stories say. 





I wish I might paint it in colors, 
The tales they told to me, 

Where the foothills enfold the mountains 
And shelter their mystery. 

—Olita Withers Hooker. 
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HEN Senator Henry Cabot Lodge died the floor 

Wy leadership of the Republicans, who form the 

majority party in the Senate, became vacant. It 

has been filled by the choice of Senator‘ Charles Curtis, 

of Kansas, a picturesque member of the Senate, who 

is worthy of attention because of the striking contrast 
that his career presents to that of his predecessor. 

The grandmother of Mr. Curtis was a Kaw Indian 
of full blood, his mother was part Indian and part 
French, his father was of English extraction. In his 
boyhood the future Senator lived with his mother and 
grandmother on the Kaw reservation not far from 
Topeka. He was a recognized member of the tribe, 
and his swarthy complexion and piercing black eyes in- 
dicate that physically at least the Indian quarter of his 
racial inheritance is still prominent. 

In those days, more than fifty years ago, the frontier 
was still the frontier. Not all the Indian warriors had 
submitted to the inevitable. The massacre of Custer’s 
men at the Little Big Horn was still in the future. When 
Mr. Curtis was only ten years old he performed a serv- 
ice of exceptional daring in stealing through the lines 
of the Cheyenne Indians who were raiding the Kaw 
reservation, traveling sixty miles to Topeka, and bring- 
ing back the United States soldiers to the rescue of his 
tribe. 

Not long afterwards he left the reservation and went 
to Topeka. For several years his extraordinary skill in 
riding earned him a living as a jockey. Then after a 
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succession of less lucrative jobs he became a nighthawk 
cab driver in Topeka. While Henry Cabot Lodge, born 
to wealth and culture, was studying at Harvard, writing 
history or editing the North American Review, the Indian 
boy was struggling to make his way upward through 
every kind of hardship and discouragement. 

He had ambition, he had the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, and he spent his spare time in studying. A friend 
lent him law books. He read them at night while he 
waited for fares. After several years of that life he 
passed his bar examinations and began to practice in 
Topeka. He became a successful criminal lawyer and 
a successful politician. ‘Thirty years ago he went to 
the Senate. Today he steps into the leadership of the 
majority of that dignified body. 

That is the kind of story Americans like to read. 
The contrast between Mr. Lodge, the highly educated 
and highly cultured descendant of our oldest New Eng- 
land families, and Mr. Curtis, the humble graduate of 
an Indian reservation with only such education as he 
could give himself, is one that Americans keenly en- 
joy. They are not unwilling that their men of eminence 
shall have birth and education and social training, but 
they like to think that America has not closed its public 
careers to a different sort of man, and that rugged 
qualities of mind and character, unaided by any of the 
usual “advantages” of family or social influence, can 
still win for him who has them a position of the highest 
honor.—The Youth’s Companion. 





Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls at Durant, Okla. 


By ANNE R. SEMPLE. 


HE Oklahoma Presbyterian College for girls at 

Durant, Oklahoma, stands a monument to the 

ideals of the educational system of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. Dedicated to Christian woman- 
hood and carrying on its work by prayer and sacrifice 
it has come to fill an enviable place among the educa- 
tional institutions of the Southwest. Although hampered 
at all times financially, those who have had its interest 
at heart, have carried this pioneering venture to the very 
brink of success and now with a most creditable record 
of accomplishments, the school not content with past at- 
tainment, looks forward to new fields of usefulness. The 
school has an ideal. Every voice that goes out from the 
campus is filled with the spirit of it. Educated Chris- 
tian womanhood is that ideal and it is the groundwork 
of every tradition, attainment or future plan of the school. 
With this in mind the College faces another school 
year prayerfully and with the hope that it may bring 


a much needed endowment and a larger student body 
that the sphere of usefulness may be increased. 

The last year has been one that in every way met and 
exceeded past accomplishments. The school faced the 
probability of a deficit, however, just at a time when, 
with debts paid, it hoped to reach out and make plans 
for an endowment. In order to reduce expenses and 
permit some who knew the country to go out into the 
field and raise the money needed, Mr. Hotchkin to do this 
endowment work, the Board granted President W. B. 
Morrison and Rev. E. Hotchkin leaves of absence, tem- 
porarily, W. B. Morrison to do his M. A. degree work at 
Oklahoma University. Mrs. W. B. Morrison became 
president pro tem and with the advice and guidance of 
Doctor Morrison, together with the support and assist- 
ance of the faculty and student body, the school com- 
pleted a most successful year. 

The student body took up their responsibilities with a 
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determination and vim. New records of scholarship, 
athletics and activities were made. About thirty per 
cent of the student body are regularly cited for the honor 
roll. The O. P. C. backet-ball team suffered one defeat 
out of the twenty-five games that were played. 

The unusual interest taken in the school by the stu- 
dents and faculty was evidenced in the addition of many 
needed improvements. The faculty purchased an over- 
stuffed living room suite fer Graham Jackson hall and 
the whole living room was furnished in gold and blue. 
The dining room was redecorated under the supervision 
of the dining room matron, making the room doubly 
attractive and adding to the homelike atmosphere of the 
meals. Under the direction of the domestic science in- 
structor that department outfitted a breakfast room. 

The student body itself has been active in all branches 
of athletics such as tennis, hiking, basketball, swimming 
and baseball. A student volunteer band of seven girls 
has kept alive the spirit of missionary endeavor. For 
the first time in the history of the school the student 
body undertook a student publication in addition to the 
school annual. This school paper which appears 
monthly has been the source of worth-while effort and 
interest. 

These are only outward indications of the spirit that 
keeps the college in operation and forging ahead. A 
sense of loyalty and serious effort characterizes the en- 
deavors of those in any way connected with the school. 
Many faculty members give out of their salaries scholar- 
ships for students who would not otherwise be able to 
attend school. Many churches and individuals knowing 
of the real worth of the work done here and of the 
school’s reputation for stressing the worthwhile things of 





life have made gifts of scholarships. Real sacrifices are 
made in many cases to send money. A number of years 
ago when the college was making a campaign for the 
building fund, one person mailed President Morrison 
twenty-five cents in a letter in which she said that this 
amount was all she had. It was written in the uncer- 
tain hand of age and signed anonomously. It has been 
this spirit of sacrifice and prayer such as this person 
showed that has enabled O. P. C. to stand among the 
ranks of the educational institutions of the Church. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Trustees, Doctor 
Morrison, who has for so many years filled the presid- 
ency submitted under protest his resignation because of 
his very poor health. With a feeling of real regret 
that Doctor Morrison was unable to continue his work 
here, the Board turned to Rev. E. Hotchkin who has 
been connected with O. P. C. for years and was at one 
time president. Reverend Hotchkin accepted the -posi- 
tion and will carry on the work here next year. Rever- 
end Hotchkin is one of the pioneers in Indian education 
and evangelistic work. Under his guidance the school 
has the promise of a prosperous year. Doctor Morrison 
was not permitted to sever his connection with the school. 
Such ability as his is needed here and he was prevailed 
upon to accept the position of treasurer of the school. 
Mrs. Morrison whose work has been one of the big fac- 
tors in the success of the school will return to fill the 
position of Dean, a place she has filled most admirably 
and efficiently for a number of years. 

Plans are now under way for an endowment of $250,- 
000. Should this money be subscribed the school will 
be able to continue its work on a larger scale, giving 
advantages to a larger student body. 


Goodland, A School with a Soul 


H. C. CatHoun, Supervisor 


HE writer has been quoted as saying that 
Goodland is a school with a soul, and 
he confesses responsibility for the state- 
ment. Souls, we are taught, are the 
divine attributes of the human race and 
therefore, if Goodland is a school with 
a soul it is also a school with a human 
personality and humane principle. As 

such it lives and moves and has its being among the 

beautiful wooded hills of Southern Oklahoma. The 
fact that it is situated on its own acreage somewhat re- 
moved from the prosperous and populous center of Hugo 
furnishes all the more background for cultivating the 
soul, not only of the school, but also of the pupils. 
Goodland is one of the most fortunately situated 
schools in Oklahoma. It is near to “things doing,” near 
to tilled lands, near to active industrial centers and it is 
also situated at the margin of the wooded country which 
furnishes the home and the home environment for so 
many of our ‘Indian people. On account of its situa- 
tion it is very fortunate in having offered to it from 
year to year a very large number of enrollments from 
which it can select the more limited number of its capac- 
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ity, and hence, select such pupils as most nearly fit the 
ideals and standards of enrollment set up by the manage- 
ment of this school. Due to the above conditions and the 
opportunity to make choice between pupils Goodland 
holds up to a high requirement in the matter of Indian 
blood and this fact makes it very distinctively an Indian 
school. 

When I first began, as Supervisor to visit “Old Good- 
land,” its material resources were very meagre compared 
to the present accommodations. For a time it appeared 
that the administration building, school building and 
one dormitory would be the full quota of buildings, but 
under the present management and within a few years, 
I have seen new life, new ambitions, new efforts and 
results obtained which are little less than marvelous. 
Today the buildings almost completely surround three 
sides of the proposed quadrangle. The dream for a 
new high school building is now becoming a reality. 

Because of its material equipment its efficient man- 
agement, its advantageous location and its spiritual per- 
sonality, I predict for Goodland Indian Orphanage an 
enviable place in the history of Oklahoma education. 
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IRST, the Indian finds himself facing 

a complicated world. He cannot live, 
hunt and fish as he used to. He must 
either adapt himself to the changes 
of time or remain different and pecu- 
liar, thus becoming the source of oc- 
cupation and income to the grafter, 
the “movie” and to the novelist. 

Many people, well meaning, wise 
and otherwise, have attempted to 
work out a way for poor Lo to fol- 
low so he might adapt himself to the changing world, 
but no sooner than he emerges from following the pre- 
scribed rules, then “blooie!’’ something proves wrong. 
In the scale of practical test, if not the “‘scale of justice,” 
as occasionally is the case, he is “weighed and found 
wanting.” Wanting? In what? In the art of living. 
For after all, religion itself appears to be life, and 
theology, what we think of life. That being the case 
civilization cannot possibly be had by education alone. 
Education and religion must go hand in hand. 

Godly men long realized this fact and the fact that 
the Indian, like any other individual, must learn to 
work out his own problems, and that these problems 
- are best worked upon in the light of the fundamental 
truths of the Bible and in a Christian atmosphere. 
Hence, the existence of Old Goodland with its tremen- 
dous and growing influence. 

The memorizing of portions of the Scriptures, the 
reciting of Catechisms and the studying of the Sunday 
School lessons play an important part in the curriculum. 

Yes, there are the missionary classes, the Christian 
Endeavorers and a Volunteer Band, each organization 





W hat Goodland Orphanage Means to the Indian Race 


JoHn C. ALEXANDER, Formerly a Student at Goodland, 
now a Member of the Faculty there. 


serving its purpose. If you could look over the 
grounds of this splendid institution, into the bright 
faces of these youngsters, and listen to the expression 
of their intense desire to become of useful service, you 
too would understand what Goodland means to the 
Indian. In this respect it might be said that Goodland 
is a place where the Indians are taught to live, because 
living is accepting God as Father and all men are 
brothers, and that the highest attainable enjoyment in 
life is that of unselfish service to the tremendous need 
of men. 

The intellectual side is not neglected. Briefly, the 
students are urged to make the best of their opportunity 
here, and on the completion of the education here to go 
on to higher institutions of learning, and when the train- 
ing days are over, to make the most of their education 
in the Master’s service. Old Goodland therefore means 
a gate to a new world of opportunities and culture. 

Who knows what place Goodland will hold in the 
educational field and the extent of its influence in the 
lives of men and women? At times it seemed it would 
cease to be, but God, who works everywhere and keeps 
watch above His own, had been preparing a man, no less 
a personage than our present superintendent, S. Bailey 
Springs, for the “task ef building its walls.” Under 
his brief administration of three years the progress of 
the school is tremendously marvelous, almost as if by 
over night buildings have been erected, a high school 
course instituted and plans for greater things are under 
way. 

Having spent several years of my early life as a stu- 
dent in this institution, I am glad to return to it and 
serve in the capacity of a teacher. 


What Goodland Means to Me 


LELIA GARDNER. 


Y FIRST school days were spent in a little country 
M school house about eight years ago. At that time 

both of my parents were living, but my mother 
died shortly afterwards. After my mother died, in about 
a year, my father married and gave us our “other 
mother” who has been so kind and good to us that I 
hate to think of her as my “other mother.” She seems 
to me as my own mother. My father died and some time 
afterwards my mother got a position in the school 
here, bringing me, my younger sister and brother, here, 
but she had to carry them both to the West for their 
health and they are now in Arizona. I am still here 
trying to get my education so I can help her with them 
some day. 

I came here in 1922 and have been here ever since, 
and to me'this is my home, and who could want a better 
one? At the time I came here we only had six build- 
ings, now we have ten with another started. The capac- 
ity in 1922 was for eighty pupils, but that year we 
had 100 and the capacity this year is for 140, and our 


enrollment is 192. When I came I was in the seventh 
grade, am in the ninth now. 

I am taking a straight literary course of four studies. 
I study first year Latin and Algebra, second year His- 
tory and English. I belong to the Minnehaha literary 
society, have finished both Catechisms, and also belong 
to the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Senior Christian En- 
deavor Society and the Volunteer Band. In the Auxili- 
ary we have Bible study. I like to study the Bible very 
much, and we also have both home and foreign mission 
study classes. Have finished “Romance of Home Mis- 
sions,” and will soon finish “Ming Kwong.” The 
Auxiliary does us much good in the way of training 
and learning about all the Causes and needs of our 
Church. The Endeavor Society and Volunteer Band are 
also doing us great good in the- way of training for 
leadership and Christian work. I am trying to reach 
the goal of a first-class Christian Surgeon. Some have 
tried to discourage me, but I have had that aim ever 
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since I can remember and hope and pray that some 
day I may reach my goal if it be God’s will, but if it 
is not His will I am willing to do whatever He wants 
me to do. 


I am 15 years old. I dearly love my home at Good- 
land. Many other orphaned Indian children love it 
too, and I am asking each reader to pray for us and 
the school. 


The Musical Soul of the American Indian 


By the Noted Composer of Indian W orks and Collector of Indian Themes. 


O KNOW the heart and soul 
of the American Red Man has 
been the dream of my life. This 
wonderful race which in _ its 
branches, had manifested a re- 
markable phase of civilization 
long before Columbus ever 
dreamed of coming to America, 
has a fascination for the in- 
telligent white man who realizes 
that in all civilization there is 
a scale of character from the 





lowest to the highest. 

“It has been my fortune to live for long periods 
among different tribes of Indians in various parts of 
the country. I have taken innumerable notation and 
phonograph records of the melodies played by my Indian 
friends and have had ever increasing opportunities to 
see the rich mind of beauty which these melodies con- 
tain. 

“T have said that there are scales of civilization among 
the American Indians precisely as among any other 
races. There are good Indians, bad Indians, intelligent 
Indians, ignorant Indians, skilled Indians, unskilled 
Indians, just as one might expect the same trace from 
the Italian, Russian, English or Chinese. Some Indian 
tribes are very much more musical than others as some 
are much more artistic than others. Some are unques- 
tionably very savage when aroused, while others are, 
in some ways, as peaceable as any of the other races 
of the world. Even as a child I was attracted to Indian 
music and songs. I was able to begin to collect Indian 
themes and to color them with harmony. 

“The very fact that Indian music is of such sponta- 
neous, natural origin, that it is not a contraption or an 
artificial invention, makes it the hardest folk music. It 
comes right from the heart of nature and this gives it 
a Classical feature which likewise makes it enduring in 
character and style. 

“The Indians have legends about many of their songs. 
Here is an interesting one told by Buckskin Star: 

“*A party of Arapahoe hunters were camped in the 
Castillia canyon in Northern New Mexico in the early 
days when the Indian tribes were at war with one an- 
other. Nearby were camped a band of Utes. The 
Arapahoes were aware of the war-like intentions of the 
Utes and during the night built up a wall of rocks around 








THURLOW LIEURANCE. 


them for protection, working and singing at the same 
time. During the night a party of Utes crept up and 
learned their war song. The next day the fight took 
place, the Arapahoes being wiped out. In after years 
the Utes visited the Pueblo Indians near Taos and 
taught them their songs. Afterward the Arapahoes made 
a visit to the Pueblos and they heard their songs and 
were very indignant and wanted to know how they came 
to know them. Finally they discovered the reason and 
made friends with them, and today when tribes visit 
each other it is the custom for each to teach the other 
its songs.’ 

“T have often noticed this among tribes. For special 
ceremonies there are special songs and special singers; 
there are certain songs which other singers are not per- 
mitted to sing. There is ne singing by all members of 
the tribe like our congregational or community singing. 

“Individuals have their own songs and very often an 
individual will have only one song, while again, I have 
had different flute players play into a dozen records the 
same song. One Pueblo Indian I knew played a certain 
plaintive melody and adapted this to all conditions of 
his life. It seemed to be his spiritual medium and ex- 
pressed his whole life in one song. 


“The voices of Indian men are remarkably developed. 
They often start their songs as high as high C and end 
two octaves below. Most of the voices are basso and 
baritone in quality; the high notes are not falsetto notes. 
Most Indian songs could be divided into the following 
groups: War Dance Songs, Spiritual Songs, Society or 
Folk Songs of Clans, Pleasure Dance Songs, Game and 
Gambling Songs, Flute Melodies, Ceremonial Songs and 
Love Songs. 


“While the Indians are divided into tribes and while 
these tribes are often radically different, it is not gen- 
erally known they have a common means of communica- 
tion—this is a sign language, by which an Indian from 
the plains of North Dakota could communicate with an 
Indian from the Everglades of Florida. The Indians 
also have powerful voices. They very frequently sing 
their songs to syllables like nonsense rhymes. Rarely, 
except in love songs, do they use words. The song is 
dedicated to a certain purpose and they sing these mono-, 
syllables with quite as much enthusiasm as though they 
were real words.”—Adapted for article in The Etude. 
(Indian Number). 
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“Red Cloud,” Famous Indian Per former—Member of the Sousa Band. 


When my mother carried 
me around on her back as a 
little papoose, probably the 
very last thing that my tribes- 
men ever dreamed of was 
that some day I should play 
in the greatest of modern 
bands. My earliest recollec- 
tion of hearing music is hear- 
ing my own mother sing. 
She sang at all times, es- 
pecially when she was work- 
ing, and I loved to listen to 
her and to the other women 
singing the old, old songs of 
my tribe. Many were prob- 
ably centuries old, and, al- 
though they had been carried 
down without any means of 
notation, it is hardly likely 
that they ever varied very 
much in any tribe. The 
Indian has a respect for 
music that in some instances 
rises to a superstition. I 
doubt whether any of the 
white races have an under- 
standing of what this deep- 
seated love really is. The in- 
struments are virtually limit- 
ed to drums, flutes and rat- 
tles, therefore most of the 
music is singing, largely 
without words, but to special 
syllables. 

When I was a little boy I 
was sent to Fort Shaw to be 
educated; then I went to the 
Haskell Institute where I 
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studied modern music; later I went to Carlisle where I 
was the so-called star Full-Back on the famous Carlisle 
foot-ball team for three years. Mean-while I had always 
been interested in music and as my instrument was the 
tuba, I played it whenever I had a chance. At that 
time Buffalo Bill (Col. Wm. F. Cody), who understood 
Indians and treated them right, engaged me as a Broncho- 
Buster with his great show. I toured with this show 
through Europe, giving the crowned heads and the citi- 
zens an idea of Indian strength and endurance in what 
is really a very dangerous business even when one is 
supposed to “know how.” We were kept on the go so 
much that I heard very little good music except that 
played by our own band, which was a very good one. 

When I came back to America I became more and 
more interested in music, and for a time plaved in the 
Dennison Wheelock Indian Band and finally achieved my 
great ambition to play in the Sousa Band. Mr. Sousa 
must have an inborn feeling for the Indian because in 
his famous suite “Dwellers in the Western World,” he 
has an Indian section which, although composed of 
themes which are entirely original with him, have all 
the characteristics of Indian music quite as though some 
departed Indian spirit had inspired him. 

Many composers have caught the Indian idea in 
modern music by the utilization of real Indian themes. 
When I hear such music and know that it is real and 
not a parody, all of the old fire comes back in me. It 
is the ‘call of the wild.” When we play such a piece as 
the “American Indian Rhapsody,” founded on real Indian 
themes, a piece that has been one of the big numbers 
with the band, I feel as though I could jump right up 
and “holler.” I heard some of those same themes when 
I was a little papoose and they are in my blood and 
always will be in the blood of my children as long as 
the race lasts.—Quoted from Article in The Etude. 


A Mountain Madrigal 


INDIAN SONG BY THURLOW LIEURANCE. 


Whispering pine trees, Chattering geese, 
Bright yellow moon, Meadows at peace. 
Murmuring waters, Cry of the loon, 
Out of the night, A love song crconed. 


CHORUS: 
Pretty Dawn, Fly with me, 
From your lakes to my mountains— 
We will live, love and die! 


Icedrifts are floating, Moose on the hill, 
right noon-day sun, Warms buck and doe. 

Old boughs are breaking, Young cubs alert, 
Two lonely mounds, No voice resounds. 


—In The Etude. 
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Interesting Facts About the Indians 


Fifty-eight distinct Janguages of Indian tribes are 
recognized by the American Bureau of Ethnology. 

At least 150 commonly used American words are of 
Indian origin, such as Chipmunk, Caucus, Hickory, 
Hominy, Moccasin, Moose, Mugwump, Persimmon, 
Raccoon, Skunk, Squash, Terrapin, Tomahawk, Tuxedo. 

Among the Iroquois Indians the. position of woman 


“was very high, and female chiefs were by no means 


unknown. 

The following vegetable products were cultivated in 
America in Pre-Columbian days by the Indians, and 
we are indebted to them for these products now bring- 
ing the world an annual revenue counted in thousands 
of millions: Potatoes (common and sweet), maize (sweet 
and field corn), tomatoes, cocoa, vanilla, kidney beans, 
squash, pumpkin, peanuts, pineapples, maple sugar, 
tobacco, quinine, etc. 


The Origin of the Peace Pipe 


In the southeast corner of Minnesota, 1,700 feet above 
the level of the sea, lies the site of much of the action in 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” A half-mile north of the 
town of Pipestone are the famous Indian pipestone 
quarries and the falls of Winniwissa. 

Years ago, thousands of Indians and many tourists 
traveled each year to the pipestone quarries. ‘Today 
few ever go there. The people of Pipestone have allowed 
some of the rock to be blasted, and a drainage ditch 


SPICE BOX 


1. Discuss the problem of the Indian student as pre- 
sented in the Annual Report. 

2. How can we best meet the changed conditions among 
the Indians today? 

3. What are the duties of the Advisory Council on 
Indian Affairs? 

4. Among what tribes of Indians does our Southern 
Presbyterian Church work? 

5. Name some diseases prevalent among the Indians. 
What is being done to stamp them out? 

6. His name is in “Who’s Who in America” as a lead- 
ing educator of today. Who? 

7. Name five ways in which service in the World War 
has changed the Indians. 

8. “The kind of a story Americans like to read.” Find 
such a story in this issue. 

9. Who is leading Goodland School to greater things 
today? What faithful little woman is its “Cor- 
responding Secretary”? 

10. “Near to tilled lands, near to active industrial cen- 
ters and near to the wooded country”; which of 
our Mission Schools is thus described ? 


11. Into what groups may Indian songs be divided? 


empties into the stream above the falls. A few Indians 
from the rapidly thinning bands of the region still make 
the traditional yearly pilgrimage. 

The rock ridge, thirty feet high, over which the waters 
of Winniwissa fall, is the great divide of the Missouri 
and Mississippi watersheds. It stretches hundreds of 
miles to the northeast and the southwest. 

In the valley below the falls are the pipestone quarries. 
Red cliffs overlay the pipestone, and five feet of rock 
must be removed before the real pipestone stratum is 
reached. The stone is brilliant red. When first quarried 
it is soft enough to be carved easily. It hardens upon 
contact with the air. The pits can be worked in the 
dry season only. They lie under water during the wet 
season. The Indians find the labor of digging with 
crude tools great; but as this is the only place in the 
world where true pipestone can be obtained, the effort 
seems justified. An Indian has been known to trade 
two horses for an especially fine fragment of pipestone. 

—The Mentor. 


Who Are Foreigners? 


An Indian missionary in the state of Washington was 
called on to address a large Church gathering. Rising, 
he began to speak to them in the jargon of his tribe. 
Noting the look of consternation that spread over the 
faces of his hearers, he apologized saying: “I forgot 
for the moment that I was addressing foreigners.” —The 
Continent. 





SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
JULY, 1925 


Topic—The Indian. 

Hymn—Saviour, Thy Dying Love—Psalm and Hymns 
Number 398. 

BrsLtE READING—Ezekiel 34:11-16. 

PravER—Prayer for our Indian neighbors and for those 
who work among them. 

SoME InpIAN ITEMS—Roll Call. 

HymMn—Ye Servants of God, Your Master Proclaim— 
Psalms and Hymns, Number 198. 

REapINGc—The Hill Country. 

TaLtK—Some Recent Events of Indian Progress. 

SPECIAL INDIAN Music—If you cannot find this in local 
stores, write any good music publishing house for 
catalogue, and order direct what will be suitable for 
your program. 

SPICE Box. 

Worps FROM INDIAN STUDENTS: 
a. At Oklahoma Presbyterian College. 
b. At Goodland School. 

Hymn—America. Life and Service Songs, Number 157. 

CLosiInc PrayER—Grateful acknowledgment of what 
missionary work has been done among the Indians. 
That our response to their present great need may 
be more just and generous. 
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Recess at a Mexican School 


By RowENA GALLAWAY. 


T IS recess or playtime at a large school for girls 
down in the central part of Mexico. As a rule, the 
boys and girls of that country do not go to the same 

school. The weather is bright today. The children 
would like it better if it were cloudy, for they are so 
used to the sun, which often shines very hot, that they 
think a cloudy day is a real treat. If it had been grey 
weather this morning, they would have come to school 
happy, calling to their teacher, “Good morning, Seno- 
rita. What a pretty day!” 

Let us go out to the patio, as they call their play- 
ground, and watch the children. We see two tiny girls 
standing under a banana tree. They are holding a big 
handkerchief between them. One has hold of one cor- 
ner and the other of the opposite corner, and they are 
singing, Tight and loose I lost my fortune, Tight and 
loose I have to earn it again. As they sing the word 
“tight” they hold the handkerchief very loose, and when 
they sing “loose” they stretch it tight. (This is a good 
game to play with a baby, as we do Five Little Pigs 
Went to Market.) 

Those ten little girls over there near the huisache tree 
are playing a game like our Tag, but they call it Moon 
and Stars. One child is the Moon and the others are 
Morning Stars. The Stars must stay in the light. 
Whenever they run into the shadow the Moon tries to 
catch them. Look at that little girl in the pink dress, 
daring the Moon to chase her. Now she is caught and 
it is her turn to be the Moon. 

“Let’s play Sick Man,” calls Maria, a pretty child 
with black curls. A number of children come running 
towards her. They sit down on the grass all in one 
row. There are twelve of them. Maria names each 
girl something that can be given to a sick man; such as 
chicken soup, orange juice, milk, quinine. Then she 
starts down the line by asking the first girl, “What are 
you going to give the Sick Man at one o’clock?” and the 
girl answers, “Chicken soup.” Then Maria asks, 
“Chicken soup at one o’clock?” and the girl should say, 
“No, at one o’clock chicken soup.” Next Maria asks 
the second girl, “What are you going to give the Sick 
Man at two o’clock?” the third girl, “What are you 
going to give the Sick Man at three o’clock?” and so 
on down the line. The player must always answer the 
question backwards, no matter how many questions 
Maria asks her. If she does not, she has to pay a fine 
or forfeit. 


And, when the children pay forfeits, they let the first 
one who redeems her forfeit name the sentence of the 
next person, who has to pay. 

This is the way Maria and her friends decide who 
shall be “It.” One of them secretly names three others 
each a color. She tells the rest of the children what the 
colors are, but not who they are. Then she sings, “Here 
I have a little box with three feathers on it.” She goes 
up to one of the children and asks, “Which shall I 
pluck?” The child names ones of the three colors. 
Then she sings to another player, “Which shall I burn?” 


and to a third player, “Which shall I keep?” The last 
color to be answered is “It.” 


Some of the older girls are playing John, the Flute- 
Player. You see how they are laughing and making all 
sorts of funny gestures. The leader, “John,” tells each 
of the others a certain action to imitate. They all begin 
acting. One of them is churning, one is writing on a 
type-writer, another is primping, and so on. Then John 
sits down in the middle of the circle of players and be- 
gins to play an imaginary flute. Every now and then 
he stops playing flute to do what some other person is 
doing. ‘Then that one must play flute. If he does not 
do so, he has to pay a forfeit. John, or whoever is 
playing his part, has to play and at the same time sing, 
“This is the game of John the Flute-Player, That every- 
one must watch John’s playing.” When the leader sings 
and plays fast, this game is very exciting. 

The bell is ringing, so Maria and Delfina and Gauda- 
lupe and all the other children have to hurry back to 
their lessons. 
they have a party indoors. 
games that we have seen, as well as many others. They 
also play games that are just like ours, but they call 
them by different names. Please and Displease they 
call Favor and Disfavor, which means about the same. 
Instead of our Stage Coach they pay Correos, meaning 
Post Office or Mail. When they play Pussy Wants a 
Corner they say Pussy Wants to Rent a House, and 
“Pussy” goes about asking for a “house” instead of a 
“corner.” Tocador, which means Toilet, is like our 
“Fruit Basket,” each player is named some article that 
has to do with dressing, as comb, soap, mirror. Mexi- 
can children like to act and are always making up little 
plays.—From February, 1924, Playground Magazine. 


Sometimes on Friday after school is over, 
Then they play these same‘ 
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The Picture Card in Heathen Lands 


Miss HELEN BAILeEy, Sutsien, China 


WANT to tell you about our children’s meetings 

which we had at the same time we held services for 

older people during the New Year holidays. (We 
hold these special meetings during the holidays for the 
Chinese do very little work during these two weeks). 
There were seventy-one children the first day and 486 
the last day. It was a wonderful experience to us who 
helped to conduct the meetings to see so many children 
happily singing the songs and listening to the Bible 
stories. To be sure a large part of them came solely 
for the purpose of getting a colored picture card at the 
close of the meeting. (We are so grateful to our Publi- 
cation Committee at Richmond who made this possible). 
Still they came and they heard the Gospel in song and 
story and praver, and they loved it. 


had to behave. 
opened or at the close when the children were leaving, 
some of them usually got a tumble but they can fall and 
roll over a few times and never know the difference for 
they are so well protected with cotton wadded clothes. 


You would hardly expect a big mob of children, 


many of whom had never been to church before, to be 
little angels and so discipline was no small part of 
the work. 


However, they liked it in spite of the fact that they 
In the grand rush when the gates were 


We are planning to have this same kind of service for 
them every Wednesday night. It is through the chil- 
dren, and especially the children in the mission schools, 
that many of the parents become interested in the Gos- 
pel. 





These Chinese children are proud of the picture cards they have 
just received, Miss Bailey will be glad to receive cards from 
your Society. Mark them: ‘Picture cards, no commercial value.”’ 


Junior Program for July, 1925. 





SONG. 
PRAYER—By Leader. 
Ro_tt Catt—Answer with the name of a missionary on 


the foreign field. 
MINUTES. 
BUSINESS. 
OFFERING. 
Special Mustc—By members of the Society. 
Story—The Picture Card in Heathen Lands. 
SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 19 (This may be repeated 
from memory if all know it). 


INTRODUCTIONS OF FOREIGN Grrits—(See “The Tsing- 
Kiang-pu Girls’ School, page 421, and let differ- 
ent members introduce the characters described 
in that article. If desired the girls who take 
this part may be dressed to represent Koreans). 

Sonc—Selected. 

CLOSE with Sentence Prayers. 

Mexican GAamers—(At the close of the meeting, play 
the Mexican games described in article “Recess 
at a Mexican School’’). 
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Monthly Topic---Signs of the Times 


HE fact that it is still an open question, after 

centuries of debate, whether or not the world is 

getting better or worse as the centuries go by, 
would seem to lead to the conclusion that no one can 
be justified in making any dogmatic statement of opinion 
on the subject and assuming an intolerant attitude to- 
wards those who may hold a different view. Our own 
view, which we shall be ready to exchange for a dif- 
ferent one whenever adequate and convincing reasons for 
the change are forthcoming, is that the world is very 
gradually and slowly, but also 


In the realm of government a considerable part of 
the world is today in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
Very few of the numerous new nations set up by the 
Treaty of Versailles on the principle of self-determination 
are being conducted in a way that makes for the social 
und economic well-being of their populations. It is to 
be remembered, however, that they are only now in a 
transition stage, having come out from under the rule 
of other countries that held them in subjection against 
their will, and it will require time for them to learn how 
to make use of their new- 





very surely, growing better in 
respect of everything that 
makes it a desirable place in 
which to live. That the his- 


There are now 28,000 Protestant foreign 
missionaries in non-Christian lands, and 
2,408,900 adult communicants, with an en- 


found liberties and freedom 
from outside restraint and 
constraint. 

For our part we believe 


tory of the world should be 
the history of progress would 
seem to be an _ inevitable 
corollary from the fact that 
it is the unfolding of a 
Divine plan. 

That the world is gradu- 
ally becoming a more desira- 
ble place to live in so far as 
material comforts are con- 
cerned, and especially for 
those whom we speak of as 
“the masses,” might seem to 
go without saying. A few 
centuries back our fathers sat 
in the smoke of their fires, 
and wiped their weeping eyes, 
knowing nothing of the luxu- 


rolled Christian community of 5,145,236 per- 
sons. In 36,610 Sunday Schools there are 
2,000,000 pupils; 703 hospitals and 1,234 dis- 
pensaries treating over three million patients 
a year; a total of 245 orphanages, 25 institu- 
tions for the blind and deaf mutes, 39 leper 
asylums, 21 homes for untainted children of 
lepers, 21 rescue homes for fallen women. 
The educational work includes 109 colleges 
and universities, 2,114 boarding and high 
schools, 36,478 elementary schools, 376 kinder- 
gartens, 30 medical colleges, 98 schools and 
classes for nurses, 406 theological and Bible 
training schools, 209 industrial schools and 
240 normal schools. 

The Christian people of Europe and 
America gave last year for the maintenance of 
these varied activities, $44,448,000. 


that the world at large has 
progressed beyond the point 
where autocracies and dicta- 
torships have any more place 
as permanent forms of 
government. They had be- 
come soentrenched and 
firmly established in many 
places that it took an ex- 
perience like the World War 
to get rid of them. Such an 
upheaval as was inevitable in 
getting rid of them neces- 
sarily involves a period of 
confusion and general un- 
settlement during which no- 
body can expect to have a 








ries of chimneys and flues. 


very peaceful and quiet time. 
Even during this transition 








Macaulay said in 1845 that 
to be compelled to eat the bread that Queen Elizabeth 
lived on every day would cause a riot among the opera- 
tives of any factory in England. There is restlessness 
and discontent among wage workers all over the world 
at the present time, more perhaps than ever before. But 
that is not because their lot is harder than that of work- 
ing men in former times, but because they think that in 
the general increase of wealth and the comforts of life 
they are not getting their fair proportion. In the case 
of some of them perhaps this is true but in the case of 
others the reverse is true. A remuneration of $10.00 or 
more a day for those who build houses of brick and 
mortar makes them a highly privileged class in a fi- 
nancial sense as compared with those who are building 
human character as teachers in our schools and colleges 
at an average wage of not more than $5.00 a day. 


stage, however, the condition 
of the people in the newly liberated countries, except in 
the case of a privileged few, is no worse than it was 
before the change. In the course of the next twenty- 
five years we are confident that for the masses in all 
these countries conditions will be immeasurably better 
than they were under the rule of Czars and Kaisers and 
Emperors. French Republicanism furnished us with an 
illustration in point. One reads the excesses of its be- 
ginning with horror and disgust, and its militaristic 
vaporings of the present day with disapproval and irrita- 
tion. It cannot be questioned, however, that French 
Republicanism of today, with all its short-comings, is a 
far more desirable thing to live under than the feudal 
tyranny it displaced, and which, because it would not 
die peacefully and get out of the way when its time had 
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come, had to be exploded and blown to atoms in the great 
Revolution of 1797. 

In the comparison of former times and these in re- 
spect of religion one must take account of facts like these: 
One hundred and seventy-five years ago the Legislature 
of Virginia found it necessary to pass special laws pro- 
hibiting the clergy of the Episcopal Church, which was 
then an Established Church, from drunkenness. Today 
Christianity has no nobler body of representatives than 
the Episcopal Clergy of America. One hundred years 
ago any Presbyterian minister who chose to do so kept 
whiskey in a decanter on the side-board, and history 
tells us that there were not a few of them who chose 
todo so. The first Sabbath School established in North 
Carolina, according to current tradition, was organ- 
ized in an abandoned still house that had been owned 
and run by a Presbyterian elder. We trust our Baptist 
brethren will not be offended if we repeat here what we 
have heard, that some of their ministers a hundred years 
ago are reported to have had much confidence in ardent 
spirits as a preventive of 


purpose the concluding paragraphs of an article on the 
same subject published in the SuRvVEY in July, 1924: 

Was there ever before in the history of our Protestant 
Christendom as much Bible study, as much general mis- 
sionary intelligence and interest, as large giving for the 
Church’s work, as much earnest and successful mission- 
ary work at home and abroad, as there is today? 

Our own missionary income, home and foreign, has 
increased about ten-fold in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and more than doubled in the last seven years, and 
the work itself has had more than corresponding ex- 
pansion and development. The same is true of all the 
Protestant churches. Even the controversy that is 
threatening further division and disruption in a Protes- 
tantism already too much divided is not without its 
incidental advantages. ‘Ihe Secretary of the American 
Bible Society recently remarked that there is an al- 
together unprecedented demand for Bibles, and that some 
one had asked him if he had not been paying sub- 
sidies to the daily press to keep the controversy going 
as an advertisement of his 





colds and rheumatism after 
going down into and coming 
out of the water. 

It needs not to be said that 
in all our Churches today the 
observance of these old cus- 
toms and traditions would be 
regarded as wholly discredita- 
ble, not only in the case of 
ministers but also in that of 
private members. 

There is no space left for 
the discussion of the present 
religious situation in our 
various mission fields. It 
may be confidently stated in 
general that the Christian 
Churches which have now 


their own people. 


numbers. 


vention, Washington. 





“Western industrialism has begun to in- 
fluence the whole moral and social fabric of 
China. Wise, strong leadership must be given 
at once by men and women who know the fore? 
social psychology and the social background of 


“The few Christian leaders of today exer- 
cise an influence out of all proportion to their 


“The shortest road to the Christianizing of 
the Orient, indeed the only road along which 
the Christian enterprise will ever reach its ob- 
jective is the training of Christian leaders 
from among those great peoples.”—Dr. J. D. 
McRae, of China, at the Foreign Missions Con- 


business. And may it not be 
that in this matter the Adver- 
sary will overreach himself, 
as he has so often done be- 


The progress may seem to 
be slow, but the all impor- 
tant thing about progress is 
not the rate of it, but the 
airection of it. Nor when 
for a time things seem to be 
going backward is there any 
reason to be discouraged. 
The tide rises by alternate 
advances and recessions, but 
ultimately never yet has 
failed to reach the limit set 
for it by Him who rules the 








been organized, and many of 
which have attained to very considerable proportions in 
respect of membership and resources, are today exerting 
large influence in bringing about better conditions and 
beneficent changes affecting the entire life of those coun- 
tries. 

In our own country there is still much demoralization 
such as always follows in the wake of war, on account 
of which it is altogether proper that those who love 
God and their fellowmen should be deeply concerned. 
About a year ago the Episcopal Bishop of Washington 
undertook to organize “‘A College of Preachers” com- 
posed of the foremost pulpit orators of the land to con- 
duct a “Crusade” against the prevalent reign of vice and 
lawlessness, due to the alleged failure of the Church 
to measure up to its present day responsibility and accom- 
plish its present day mission. A pamphlet was issued 
which asserted that Christianity had lost its hold on 
the masses, and especially on the industrial classes; that 
Christianity in America is a decaying religion; that we 
are an outnumbered and outmaneuvered army slowly 
retreating toward defeat, etc., etc. 

Over against this pessimistic view we venture to call 
attention to another side of the picture, quoting for this 


tide. 

Over and over again we have seen that the Lord has 
ways of taking care of the interests of His Kingdom 
in times of stress and peril that are not dreamed of in 
our philosophy, and that it is simple folly to allow our- 
selves to be made pessimists as we look out on the 
future by any conjunction of circumstances whatsoever. 
And no matter how much we may fail or be discouraged 
He shall not fail or be discouraged until He has set 
judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for His 
law. We need to learn to think, not in years, but in 
generations and in centuries; only being assured that 
when the day of triumph comes everyone who has helped 
to bring it to pass will see it and share in it and re- 
joice in it. They that are alive and remain will not be 
beforehand with them that sleep in that day, but all 
shall be caught up together to meet their victorious Lord 
when the trumpet of the seventh angel sounds and the 
great voice from heaven proclaims, “The Kingdoms of 
this world are become the Kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ.” 
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Other Signs 


NQUESTIONABLY the most terrific of human 
U experiences since the destruction of the world by 

the Deluge was the recent “World War,” not only 
in respect of the twenty million lives that were sacrificed, 
but also of the unimaginable suffering from famine and 
pestilence and organized cruelties that have followed in 
its wake. 

Is there any good to which we may point as an offset 
to this evil? It is too early for us to expect to see much 
of the beneficient results that an overruling Providence 
will bring out of all this trouble in the long run. We 
are confident, however, that in the course of half a cen- 
tury it will be found that the disappearance of auto- 
cracies and despotisms of various kinds, and of those 
social and political arrangements that have made pos- 
sible the monopolizing by a privileged few of the good 
things with which a beneficient Creator has filled the 
world for the use of all His children, will result in 
benefits that will more than compensate even for the 
war and all its horrors. 

One benefit that has already been attained is the 
disillusionment of the world as to those things that 
have thrown a kind of romantic glamour over war, and 
led the world to attach the idea of special honor and 
glory to the achievements of its military heroes, and 
the revelation of war in its real character, as a thing 
essentially hateful and abominable and diabolical. This 
is not saying that defensive war may not be necessary, 
and that sublime heroism worthy ofsall admiration may 
not be shown by those who give their lives as a sacrifice 
in such wars. But even then the actual experience of 
war is inevitably accompanied by degrading and brutal- 
izing things which are so repulsive to those who are 
compelled to encounter them that, as is conspicuously 
shown in the case of the veterans of the World War, 
they can scarcely be induced to speak about them even 
among friends. May we not hope at least that this 
revelation will have some influence in restraining the 
belligerent propensities of mankind and in making fu- 
ture wars less frequent? 

Another good sign of our times is the world-wide 
temperance movement, which has had its temporary ad- 
vances and recessions, but has already achieved vic- 
tories the possibility of which were unbelievable fifty 
years ago. This movement has lately been rapidly gather- 
ing force in Great Britain where it has been especially 
needed, and seems actually about to win the day in 
Mexico. Progress is being made in that country some- 
what after the manner in which it was made in this coun- 
try in former days. Scientific temperance instruction 
is being given under the leadership of Professor Andres 
Osuna, an outstanding Protestant leader, who was once 
Governor of Tamaulitas and was Secretary of Education 
under Carranza. ‘The President of Mexico is himself 
an ardent prohibitionist and his government sends Pro- 
fessor Osuna’s literature through the mails free of post- 
age as a means of helping the cause. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Mexican Federation of Labor a resolution was 
unanimously adopted urging the immediate prohibition 
of ardent spirits through a Federal law, and the heavy 


taxation of lighter liquors with the view of diminishing 
their use and accomplishing complete prohibition in the 
next four years. 

The League of Nations has taken up the question of 
the suppression of the international trade in opium 
and other narcotic drugs, and while the result of the last 
Conference on that subject was somewhat disappointing, 
world public sentiment is nevertheless being educated, 
and we believe there can be no doubt of the ultimate 
success of this effort on the part of men of good will 
for human betterment. 

And so while present world conditions are very far 
from satisfactory, and long labor and patience will be 
required to bring about the changes that are needed, it 
seems to us that progress is being made towards a better 
state of things, at least enough to give occasion to those 
who are hoping and praying for better things to thank 
God and take courage. 


——0O 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—Foreign Mission Receipts 


Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation. 





May 1925 1924 
St a es ae $ 26,686.50 $ 27,467.08 
uma Meneew a5550--. ees 728.33 733.55 
Sunday Schools—China -____---_- 233.58 
Sunday Schools—Africa ~~ ------ 1,015.78 
PN cas a ee Sr 5,838.08 5,940.99 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries __-- 85.19 175.54 
URI oe Be 4,531.89 3,975.57 
$ 38,103.57 $ 39,308.51 
ee eae ea ee es Cee 16.08 48.80 





$ 38,119.65 $ 39,357.31 


Two Months, April 1st to May 31st, Inclusive 
IIR 52s ok ee $ 70,279.53 $ 54,693.82 


Puen? BONOGw 232 cc5- aes 2,034.96 2,019.82 
Sunday Schools—China -_-------- 753.62 

Sunday Schools—Africa -_------- 1,327.46 
eI es re Se 14,502.78 13,112.92 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries_--_-_- 398.09 344.89 
pi | ee a ee ep ene 8,222.49 7,140.02 





$ 96,191.47 $ 78,638.93 
IN 8 tn og sO ee 18.28 1,739.62 





Total Regular Receipts____-~_- $ 96,209.75 $ 80,378.55 


Initial appropriation for year ending March 
BES SOO) 8 aia a coeee Seadoo $ 1,217,999.45 
Deficit March 31, 1925 240,248.92 





$ 1,458,248.37 
Epwin F. WI.L1s, Treasurer. 


Nashville, Tennessee, May 31, 1925. 
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Different Viewpoints as to Our Financial Future 


S. H. CHESTER. 


concerning Foreign Missions in May, I received a 

very interesting reply, written in excellent spirit, from 
our good friend, Rev. J. L. McKinstry, Professor of 
History in the Central High School of Harriman, Tenn. 
With his consent I am publishing our brief correspond- 
ence on the subject mentioned above, for the reason that 
I think Professor McKinstry represents a viewpoint held 
by a number of our ministers, and it seems to me to be 
worth while, and I hope will be of interest to the general 
public to read what he has to say in connection with 
the suggestion contained in my reply. The situation 
confronting us in our work today contains some very 
serious elements involving serious difficulties in the way 
of our progress. It does not seem to me, however, that 
the best way of encounting these difficulties is to do so 
in a discouraged and pessimistic mood. Professor Mc- 
Kinstry’s letter and the reply are as follows: 


2 RESPONSE to my letter sent out to our pastors 


S. H. Cuester, D. D., 
DEAR SIR: 

Your letter as per reverse side, this sheet being used 
for connections—read with interest. Permit me as a 
very strong supporter of Foreign Missions to disagree 
with you somewhat, not in critical nor complaining vein, 
however. 

The set back referred to is not temporary but perma- 
nent. The origin of our forward movement in missions 
was while I was a college student. It was abnormal in 
its immediacy. It was projected by young men of en- 
thusiasm, and rose too quickly for public grasp. Hence, 
the enthusiasm of it brought support for a while, but 
in cooler moments—or possibly more selfish moments, 
the support fell off. 

Second, the decline will be permanent because of the 
relative falling off of our rural work. I have labored 
for years, not alone, to wake the Church to the fact 
that manual labor was the providential secret of a high 
birth rate. Recent statistics published in the Knoxville 
Journal, a few days ago, probably local in nature, show 
that the rate is fifty-two per cent higher. 

The logic of this in members of definite convictions 
denominationally, the increase in membership and conse- 
quently in wealth, is obvious. Again, city residence in- 
creases enormously the standards of living, but does not 
increase income in proportion. Government statistics 
show that out of the grand total of all taxes in the nation 
local and national, the national is very small, indeed, 
comparatively. So, the local expenditures for home sup- 
port, church, etc., is so great that there is not enough 
to support any great overhead in foreign work. 

This however is said, taking human nature as it actu- 
ally is. If the tithe was the universal rule, the story 
would be different up to a certain point. I believe in 
and will support the idea of fixing an annual expenditure 
of so much, and a certain number of missionaries per 
country, not to be increased, this as a world policy. That 
lets all know that the amounts to be asked will not be 
increased unless in the matter of exchange, etc. 


As it is now, the people say in their minds—if I give 
more today, they will ask more tomorrow. And it is 
true, that is the way it goes. 

Fix to any Church a certain amount not to be increased 
on any reason, per year, and that Church will raise that 
amount. 

The foundation fact, barring the selfishness of human 
nature, not to say its ignorance is economic. 

Rural tenantry, as the nation gets ‘older, increases 
alarmingly. On that Presbyterianism does not grow. 
Our stable members in the city are largely of rural origin, 
but soon that supply will be shut off, as it now has 
been relatively. The city members, gotten there, fluctuate 
between denominations according as how the wind blows. 
Our foundations are slipping, based largely on the fact 
of rural tenantry. All this talk about physicians not 
remaining in the country, is based on the same reason— 
they cannot live on a tenant basis, i. e., when those who 
must support them are tenants. Many other signs of 
this slow moving but terrific force could be cited. 

As an economic fact, if we cannot increase subscrip- 
tions now in view of the stabilizing of business resultant 
on the Federal Banking System, plus the remoteness 
from the late war, we are headed for trouble. 

I have heard this note in different Presbyteries, but the 
enthusiastic always cry it down, with results as seen in 
your committee. 

Pror. J. L. McKtnstry, 
DEAR BROTHER: : 

I have read your letter of April 24th with a great deal 
of interest and there are some things in it that deserve 
serious consideration, I am sure. An experience of thirty 
odd years in this work, however, some Reminiscences of 
which I am enclosing you, has made an optimist of me, 
and since we are doing the Lord’s work I feel very 
confident that He will open up ways by which we may 
overcome some of the difficulties that you mention as He 
has been doing through these thirty years with the diffi- 
culties already left behind. I think we will be able 
to take a more hopeful view of things by taking a longer 
period of time in our purview. It seems to me that the 
Good Roads Movement, and the steadily decreasing cost 
of Ford cars, and the various enterprises that have as 
their aim the improvement of conditions in country life, 
give us reason to expect that before long there will begin 
the settling up of our country neighborhoods by a class 
gf people that will make possible the revival of the pros- 
perity of the country Church. Also, over against the con- 
siderations which you mention tending to a decline in 
the contributions of our city churches, is the fact that 
we are just beginning our great campaign of Home and 
Foreign Missionary education which has already within 
the past seven years more than doubled the gifts of our 
people to these great fundamental causes. 

It strikes me that this correspondence of ours, if it 
could be read by our people, might give ‘them some- 
thing worth while to think about during the hot weather, 
and with your kind permission I propose to publish it 
in the July number of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 
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Lessons from Recent Financial Campaigns 


By Rev. Jay S. STowEEL, New York. 


ANY sorts of financial “campaigns” have been 
waged by mission boards in recent years. Some 
were conceived with the idea of launching a great 

new missionary advance; others were undertaken merely 
to avoid retreat during the period of strain and the 
reduced purchasing power of money brought about by 
the World War. Some were made to include the regu- 
lar operating budgets, while others were for special items 
largely outside of regular items. Some solicited only 
large gifts from individual givers; others sought pledges 
from all members of local congregations; and still others 
sought pledges from local churches and groups of 
churches rather than from individuals. Some campaigns 
were for periods of five years; others covered shorter 
periods. In some cases the period of the formal cam- 
paign is completed; in other cases the time covered by 
the pledges is not yet terminated. 

Because of these varied conditions many factors are 
hardly comparable, and conclusions drawn may not be 
borne out by the experience of all denominations. How- 
ever, there have been enough common factors to lead us 
to venture the following observations: 

1. There is no short cut to permanent progress. The 
idea that a denomination can in one great united effort 
over a brief period be raised to a much higher perma- 
nent standard of missionary interest and giving has not 
been borne out by experience. Abiding results are not 
built upon spectacular advertising or spasmodic efforts, 
but rather upon the regular processes of missionary edu- 
cation, the practice of Christian stewardship and the 
deepening of spiritual life and missionary conviction. 
The denominations which have made the most consistent 
progress have been those that have relied upon and 
strengthened the regular educational processes. ‘Crises’ 
and threatened calamities quickly lose their appeal. The 
law of diminishing returns soon begins to operate, and, 
though the “wolves” may be real ones the people will, 
after a time, not turn out to fight them off. 

2. The five-year pledge is a mistake. That is par- 
ticularly true in cases where the pledge includes the 
maintenance of work already under way. It is not so 
conspicuously apparent when the pledges are for large 
amounts for specific items outside of the regular main- 
tenance items. It seems difficult to extend one burst of 
enthusiasm over a period of five years. The payment 
of long term pledges tends to become irksome and the 
end of the period is reached with no satisfactory foundas 
tion or adequate provision for extending a going program 
into the ensuing period. The five-year pledge tends to 
a feeling of false security which stultifies the normal 
educational and promotional activities of missionary 
agencies and local churches as well. 

3. Nothing can take the place of the missionary 
motive in the giving of missionary money. There seems to 
be little question that under special pressure some in- 
dividuals pledged beyond their convictions, with conse- 
quent unhappy results. Some wanted to help their de- 
nomination do a big thing or to put their local church 
“over the top.” In other cases churches entered the 


campaign with the implicit or explicit understanding 
that they would receive generous appropriations in re- 
turn. Dissatisfaction has later arisen. Such an after- 
math would not have ensued had the giving been from 
purely unselfish missionary motives. 

4. Regular, systematic, proportionate giving on the 
weekly basis, as a result of an every-member canvass 
promoted annually in the local: churches, is a foundation 
stone of success. The very life of the missionary enter- 
prise today depends upon the systematic giver, and the 
extension of the enterprise depends upon increasing the 
number of such givers. The annual every-member can- 
vass for benevolences has come into its own and one 
of the incidental benefits of the process has been the 
placing of local church finance upon a much firmer 
basis than it has ever before been. Many churches, 
however, do not yet give adequate attention to the pre- 
sentation of the needs for benevolence in connection with 
their every-member canvass plans. 

5. The mission boards are the creatures of the 
churches—not their masters; and the missionary enter- 
prise is the churches’ enterprise. Missionaries and mis- 
sion board secretaries inevitably see the field and its 
needs more vividly than do the workers in local churches 
and it is incumbent upon the missionaries and the secre- 
taries to present those needs to church members as 
clearly and effectively as possible. There comes a time, 
however, when the mission board secretary naust recognize 
that he is but the representative of the churches, and, 
though it break his heart, he can move forward only 
so far as the co-operation of the churches warrants. In 
the last analysis the missionary program must be in- 
tegrated in the program of district and state ecclesiastical 
representatives, and of pastors in local churches and it 
must depend for its supporting leadership upon the regu- 
lar ecclesiastical organization of: the church. It must 
be a vital part of the regular program—not something 
“added on.” 

a 

7. The various mission boards of a denomination 
must do team work in promoting missionary interest and 
giving. The importance of some central co-ordinating 
agency within a given denomination seems to have be- 
come fairly well established, although just what the func- 
tions of such an agency should be is not quite so clear. 
There is little desire to return to the former competitive 
system of approaching the churches. On the other hand 
it is increasingly clear that the work of promoting mis- 
sionary interest and giving must rest primarily upon the 
boards that spend the money and are in the most intimate 
touch with the needs of the field rather than upon any 
purely promotional agency. Other things being equal, 
the best promoter of interest is the missionary himself 
and the second best is the mission board secretary, or 
other denominational agent who is responsible for the 
spending of missionary money as well as for its collec- 
tion. 

e. £58 


10. All missionary work is closely inter-related and 
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the present organization of benevolent agencies within a 
denomination does not represent any clear cut demarka- 
tion of work or responsibility. Many factors have been 
operating to bring about this situation. Home missions, 
which at one time was conceived largely in terms of 
adult evangelism, has now become fundamentally a pro- 
gram of religious education with millions of dollars in- 
vested each year in its educational phases, yet, in many 
denominations the religious education work of the 
church is still organized separately from its home mis- 
sion activity. Foreign missions has discovered that its 





real success is determined almost more in America than 
in what happens abroad, and both home and foreign 
missions have seen more clearly than ever before that 
they are absolutely dependent upon the leadership devel- 
oped and trained by the educational agencies. The 
further we go the more does it appear that denomina- 
tional benevolent agencies are engaged in the one com- 
mon task of ministering to a needy world in the name 
of Jesus Christ and in leading men to accept Him as 
L Missionary Review of the 
World. 





A Week in Paradise 


EcBert W. SMITH. 


T SAO SEBASTIAO DO PARAISO, abbreviat- 
A edly known as “Paradise,” a beautiful little town 

of some 7,000 population, I spent the last seven 
days of February in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Edward 
E. Lane. 


West Brazil Mission Conference 


There we held our Conference with the West Brazil 
Mission, going over with them every branch, phase, and 
problem of the work while Mr. Boyle as secretary took 
down the facts brought out and the conclusions reached. 
Great emphasis was laid throughout on pulpit and per- 
sonal evangelism, and an organization was created for 
putting into effect a forward movement campaign adopted 
by the Mission. 

The necessity of some kind of Bible Institute for the 
training of lay workers to help overtake the vast destitu- 
tions of the West Brazil Mission field was keenly felt, 
thoroughly discussed, and the outlook is bright for the 
establishment of such an Institute. 


A Star Sunday School 


Eight years ago the local work at “Paradise” was be- 
gun by Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Daffin, who, after laboring 
fruitfully for five and a half years, were succeeded by 
Dr. and Mrs. Lane, under whom the work has con- 
tinued to develop so gratifyingly that the present church 
building which seats 200 is soon to be enlarged, the 
native membership footing the bill. 

I have rarely seen a better-organized, more wide- 
awake, up-to-date Sunday School. Mrs. Lane’s Primary 
Department, for which an annex to the Church was 
recently built, has over fifty little girls and boys, with 
a Brazilian young lady of one of the best families in 
the town as principal. It was a joy to see their eager 
faces, to hear them singing our Gospel hymns, and to 
note the care and success with which they are being 
trained. 

In the church auditorium I found several classes be- 
ing taught by native teachers, and evidently well taught, 
judging by the close attention paid, due no doubt to Doc- 
tor Lane’s regular teachers’ meetings. In a small adjoin- 
ing room I found a little class of adults who could not 
read being taught by a young Brazilian lady. 


Societies 


It was also my great pleasure to attend a meeting one 
afternoon of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church in 
Paradise. About thirty-five were present, all the officers 
as well as members being Brazilian ladies. The meet- 
ing was admirably conducted. At one point in the’ pro- 
gram I was invited to come forward and a beautiful and 
elaborate address of welcome was delivered me by one 
of the officers in the course of which I was compared to 
the Apostle Peter. I pause to remark that one of the 
outstanding traits of the Brazilian people is a remarkable 
insight into character. 

Another afternoon I attended, by special invitation, 
the Young Ladies’ Society. This Society was organized 
some three years ago by Carrie Daffin, when she was 
but fourteen years of age and without any suggestion or 
advice from her parents, a fact containing promise of a 
great missionary to Brazil a few years hence. The 
Society is not only composed of but officered by Brazilian 
girls. It is doing a fine work among the poor and in 
other ways. It recently presented to the Church a hand- 
some individual communion service. 

Mrs. J. P. Smith and I were the guests of honor, 
being eloquently welcomed and responding in our best 
vein. I was so charmed with the Society that I begged 
for a group picture of the members which they promised 
to send me. The President assured me later that I 
had “‘a magnificent heart.” Needless to say I am deeply 
impressed with the intelligence and other admirable gifts 
of the Brazilian ladies. 


The Outlook 


Our West Brazil missionaries are able and consecrated 
men and women, many of them born in Brazil and 
familiar with the language and the people from child- 
hood. From what I have said of the Paradise Church 
it is evident that the Brazilian people are open to the 
Gospel and that both men and women have gifts of 
Christian loyalty and leadership that wait the right mes- 
sage, method, and example to spring into vigorous exer- 
cise. The Mission’s supreme need is for reinforcements 
to enter its open doors and grasp its golden opportunities. 
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These Mexican evangelists are ready to take a trip out into the far country districts where the people anxiously await the message. 


Signs of the Times in Mexico 


Rev. H. L.. Ross. 


part of this field. Don Sabino Benitez, a former 
agent of the American Bible Society, and one of 
our most efficient lay-workers, was my companion. 

We spent Sunday in Tuzantla where Don Sabino 
makes his headquarters. Bananas, mangoes and other 
tropical fruits abound. Watermelon patches adorn the 
banks of the river; but it is just a little early for them. 
We sampled the first one of the season on our way 
home. 

The end of our journey as planned before leaving 
home was Tiquicheo (Tick-e-chey-o), 115 miles from 
Zitacuaro. The work was opened up in this out-station 
the last of November. The Gospel message is attract- 
ing so much attention that people have been coming from 
the villages and ranches for several miles around to 
consult with the young man, a layman left there in 
charge of the work, about the “good news.” Such urgent 
requests had been made him to take the missionary to 
some of these new places, that we could not resist the 
most urgent of these calls. So we went thirty miles 
farther on, crossing over into the adjoining state of 
Guerrero. A young man went with us afoot. 

Earnest inquirers they are. The next morning on our 
return toward home, we met a man who has been re- 
ceived into the Baptist Church in an adjoining state, 
bringing his two brothers to hear their first Gospel ser- 
mon. As we looked into the faces of these three tall, 
straight, fair men and saw their eagerness for more 
instruction; as we returned to their home to spend two 
or three hours with them and their aged mother, and 
heard her request for baptism, a great vision of the 
blessings that are in store for Mexico came hefore me. 


o? MARCH 7, I set out on a visit to the southern 


I have never seen the country people so inquisitive 
All through Mexico the people are asking what the 
“Separatist Movement” means. This is a movement 
begun in Mexico City a few weeks ago by which some 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and private members de- 
clare independence from Rome. They call for an open 
Bible, the abolition of the celibacy of the priests and 
other things that remind one of the Reformation of the 
16th Century. We cannot tell yet just how far the 
movement will go, but it indicates a wholesome search- 
ing after the truth. 

The agrarian question which has been so much dis- 
cussed for the last few years is also waking up the 
people to new ideas. I sincerely admire the earnestness 
with which the Government is putting into effect the 
agrarian program. Formerly we would ride along for 
ten, twenty, thirty or more miles over one man’s property. 


Now there are pointed out to us all along the way the. 


sections that have been distributed to the hundreds of 
poor families in plots of four or five acres of tillable 
land with some pasture land in common. The large land- 
owners are still left with the greater part of their estates. 

The neglected Mexican away back in the mountains 
or on the far away table-lands, as his mind comes in 
contact with these social and religious reforms and as 
the Holy Spirit guides to his heart some message of the 
Gospel is all interrogation marks. The simplicity of 
their questions makes one smile; but the tears will often 
follow the smile as one realizes what a new and happy 
outlook is opening up to him for time and we pray for 
eternity. 

There is a constant call for Bibles, hymn-books and 
catechisms. 
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We trust our work can be carried on more extensively 
in the near future .as there is quite a good deal of in- 
terest in road building. If good roads can be built, our 
moving about over the field can be done with more 
expedition, and thus more people can’ be reached. The 
trips can be made now only on horseback or afoot. We 


saw them working on the road more than fifty miles 
below here, though a great deal must be done between 
here and there. 

Anyway our hands and hearts are overflowing, as we 
see a constant growth in the work. 


War Experiences at Kiangyin, China 


ANDREW ALLISON. 


(Co::tinued from 


INCE the cessation of hostilities, we have been dis- 
S pensing relief. Some good work was done here by 

Red Cross units under Chinese control, one of them 
being led by a wealthy man from Nanking, who both 
financed and managed his unit. I met the fine old gen- 
tleman one afternoon on the street; he stopped to speak, 
and a soldier standing near went up to him with the 
greatest respect, and pointing to the many medals deco- 
rating his breast, said, “Ah, venerable teacher, your 
merit is great!” Some very base uses have been made, 
however, of the Red Cross emblem; and many were sold 
for use as passes. The civil governor of the province 
made a generous grant during the last war, a few months 
ago, to Red Cross work, and some of this money was 
brought to us by a fine British brother from Nanking. 
It has since been supplemented by some of our own 
funds, and the intrepid pastor of whom I spoke above 
has been with me a number of times to administer relief. 
Let me sketch a few of the cases we have met: 

The first place was a house torn to pieces by a shell. 
In the doorway I had seen the woman standing a day 
or two before, with that stony look that seems to carry 
the grief of centuries—the type of The Man with the 
Hoe in time of war. Within the door lay one dead man, 
a little farther in another, and two yet living had been 
carried to the hospital—that thrice blessed place, a door 


June SURVEY.) 


of hope to so many. At the time we went to the house, 
the dead had been buried under the kind offices of the 
Red Cross British brother, and the stony look was 
broken. A few dollars to you, honorable mother, for 
the need just before the eyes; and this in the name of 
the Lord of Love. Then across the bridge—there is 
always a bridge in this part of China—to a group of 
mud-and-reed huts, almost as much in direct line of 
fire as the first house; each hut showed hundreds of 
bullet-holes, and machine-guns had been mounted in 
some; had the people not fled to the fields, not one could 
have survived. But now there they were, and some had 
even scraps of food; but to the best of them the outlook 
was a month or more of paralysis of such poor business 
as they might have had, a shattered house with no money 
to repair it, and the likelihood at any time of violence 
from brutal soldiers. One to five dollars to each family, 
here, for there are so many; it looks big to them, and 
comforts them not a little. 


Here, a Christian family, intact, like all the Christian 
ones, but in straits: the hoarded bag of. flour for their 
tiny noodle trade carried off, with ‘the quilt in which 
it had been hidden, and their livelihood so struck at its 
root; but there sits the junior high school boy, ‘the son 
of the family, reading as if nothing had happened. 
‘Especially to them who are of the household of faith,” 








This photo of Red Cross workers shows three teachérs and two pupils from our Boys’ School, James 
Sprunt Academy. They carried on clean-up work after hostilities ceased, as well as looking after 


the wounded. 
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you know; and then, anyway, you are bound to respect 
the man who wants only a chance to make his own 
way. Ten dollars, then, to them, for a lift in stocking 
up as well as in food for the: day ahead; they are just 
frankly worth more than those that have never been any- 
where but at the bottom. And so with a sturdy photo- 
grapher, his camera intact, but his plates and chemicals 
all gone—he a Christian too. Ten to him: and hard it 
is, says he, as few Orientals of his social stratum will 
say, to take money from anyone; but he will make it 
up in trade, and do the work right. 


There a couple of women, with a child or two, prowl- 
ing around the ruins of houses burned to the ground, 
crying out the story of their misery in a recitative way 
that is also thoroughly Oriental. They are called quietly 
into the next house we know—a Christian one—and 
given three to five dollars each. None are more grate- 
ful than these, and the crying gives place to watery 
smiles, pitiful as the case is, and small as the help is, 
because somebody cares after all. And this God you tell 
us of must be a God of love, or this would not be done 
for us; yes, surely we will come to hear of Him; we are 

unable to stand before you, and we thank you greatly. 


Well, maybe they will come and maybe they will 
not; but at any rate, He went about doing good, and He 
told us to do the same. 


One woman would take no help; she could get along, 
she said. All honor to her! And even so to the young 
widow we saw just this afternoon, who in all her pitiful 
fleeings from the presence of terror led with her the 
deaf, blind, helpless, old mother-in-law—her pledge of 
respectability. ‘Without doubt God will reward you,” 
I told her, “for your faithfulness to your older genera- 
tion.” For “Whatsoever good thing any man doeth’— 
you know. But even in tragedy like this there is not 
wanting the element of humor; and from one community 
well hidden behind a big cotton-mill from the firing-line, 
I dragged away my associate with chuckles. “I have seen 
no one here that isn’t smiling,” said I; “they have 
nothing that any soldier wants; none of them have been 
shot; and they have four skinned dogs all nicely in 
brine—the victims of stray bullets. They don’t need 
any relief.” 


The utter ruthlessness of these soldiers—the mediaeval- 
ness of the system—is well shown by the state of one 
big house into which we looked. Men had been quar- 
tered in it. Not only had every trunk and box in the 
place been broken open and rifled, and every quilt and 
goodly garment taken away; but the halls of the fine, 
lofty, mansion were a weltering wallow of fruit refuse 
and candy and cigarette boxes, mixed with scraps of 
silk, books, and al] manner of small household goods; 
the sanitary conditions were those of a sty; and the 
master of the house told me that there was not a whole 


rat 


garment left, those not wanted as loot having been torn 
up by handfuls as waste rags in lieu of paper. And 
this in spite of proclamations at the city gates by the 
conquering general to the effect that any acts of lawless- 
ness would be severely dealt with. It is perhaps fair 
to say that at the beginning of his regime there had been 
several heads—of civilians—exposed on one of the 
bridges as those of looters and incendiaries, and one 
man had stood there, after being severely beaten, bound 
up with cloth he had taken from a shop; and since the 
cessation of fighting there has been something of a watch 
kept in the city to prevent such things. But the regular 
schedule is for the army departing to help itself, as the 
Kiangsu army in this case failed not to do; and for that 
coming in to do likewise, at least for a few days. And 
up to the present, though the fighting has been over for 
a number of days, the villages near the city are in a 
most pitiable state, the people largely gone away in terror, 
and soldiers living in every house, unrestrained except 
for being required to drill daily—which they do on our 
large school drill-ground, outside the school walls. Some 
of the older soldiers, looking on at the drill with some 


‘of our boys—who are not at all afraid of them under 


such circumstances, said in answer to questions that they 
were in the profession for what they could get out of it; 
and the postoffice has been for many days swamped with 
parcels of loot to be sent to soldiers’ families, while the 
money order department has been closed for some time, 
due to a playful way the soldiers have of sending a great 
many orders, and then descending upon the office while 
the money is still in hand and taking it back. Some 
shops are open, most still closed. On the doors of not 
a few is the notice, “Unable to open on account of in- 
adequate stock.” Some more frankly: “Stock all looted; 
cannot do business.” 

There are all manner of things that are most interest- 
ing that might be yet told you in this connection; but 
thus much suffices to show you how it is with China 
now—a necklace of fine individual pearls in the clutch 
of a gang of ruthless wretches struggling for a little 
brief authority over it, trampling the pearls by handfuls 
into the mud, and going nigh to ruin all. Our joy and 
consolation is, that after all it is more to save out of 
the mire one after one than to meddle much with the 
quarrel that keeps the struggling alive. So did our Mas- 
ter deem it—that the pearl is worth much, the string 
little; and Wang Three and Li Four, as they say, are 
China; so we go after them; and for the system we pray 
only that the God of all the earth will do His will with 
the vast thing, and give us to sit down in the Kingdom 
of God with His Own from the Land of Sinim. 

As for school opening, that is of course delayed, but 
we expect to open the last week in February. Furlough 
in less than five months, God willing! And then we 
can speak face to face, and our joy be full. 





_ 


P. Whitwell Wilson, British jouralist, well-known to Y. M. C. A. 
men for his articles in Association Men, tells of an Irishman living near the 
border between the Free State and Ulster, who sighed, “Here we are, some 
of us Catholics, some of us Protestants, all fighting; and if we were 


atheists, we’d act like Christians!” 
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Notes and Personals 


We are republishing in part from the Missionary Re- 
view of the World an article on “Recent Financial Cam- 
paigns,” by Rev. J. S. Stowell, of New York, regretting 
that lack of space makes it impracticable to publish the 
entire article. We are not prepared to express entire 
approval of everything the article contains, but we re- 
gard it as a very thought-provoking contribution to a 
discussion on the subject of missionary finance in which 
all our Protestant Churches are now deeply interested. 
We do endorse most emphatically two positions taken by 
the writer of this article. The first is that “regular syste- 
matic proportionate giving on the weekly basis, as @ re- 
sult of an every member canvass taken annually in the 
local churches, is a foundation stone of success.” The 
second is “that the various mission agencies of a denomi- 
nation must do team work in promoting missionary in- 
terest and giving.” 

No doubt the great campaigns of the past two years 
have had an indispensable place in the program that has 
resulted in the progress and enlargement of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, but we are satisfied that the time has 
now come when, for abiding results, we must have re- 
course to “the regular processes of missionary educa- 
tion, the praetice of Christian Stewardship and the deep- 
ening of spiritual life and missionary conviction.” 


—o---—- 

We are much gratified to learn that our China Mis- 
sions are to have this summer a visit from Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Mack, of Union Seminary, Virginia, who is being sent 
out as one of the Bible lecturers of the Milton Stew- 
art Foundation of Los Angeles, California. A course of 
lectures such as those that make up the contents of Dr. 
Mack’s recent book on Old Testament teachings applied 
to present day problems will certainly be very greatly 
enjoyed by our missionaries. In doctrinal and ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, Dr. Mack is strongly conservative, but he 
is also far from being reactionary or narrow minded in 
his intellectual make up. He will give to those mis- 
sionaries who are fortunate enough to hear him the re- 
sults of a life time of earnest and patient and scholarly 
investigation of the Bible and its message, conducted al- 
ways in a genuinely devotional spirit and one of abso- 
lute loyalty to Christ and His Word. 

—o0--— 


From Rev. James R. Graham, Sr., comes this message: 

“China is in a most pitiable condition of lawlessness 
and suffering. The bandits are everywhere, getting more 
cruel and rapacious every day, and the soldiers are 
spreading over the country like grasshoppers, looting and 
robbing and burning. Conditions in China are worse 
than I have ever known them and getting more so every 
week. It is hard to see what the end will be—or rather 
it looks as if there can only be one end. It is getting 
to be very much like the old Roman Empire in its last 
days. From our western point of view it would seem 
almost incredible that we can go about our work as well 
as we do. It is often in serious danger, of course, but 
still we are able to do it and so far have been able to 
escape serious results. Pray for this country.” 

—_0---—— 


Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Tate, having given over a quarter 
of a century of service in Korea, are returning home this 
summer, expecting to reach Seattle on July the 4th. We 
believe it can be truly said that no missionary who ever 
served in Korea has been more indefatigable and. more 
self-sacrificing, or more cheerful and happy while un- 
dergoing the hardships and arduous labors of the pioneer 
period than Mr. Tate. Mrs. Tate went out single in 1897, 
as a medical missionary, and served most faithfully and 
efficiently in that capacity until, being finally overcome 
by the appeal made to her sympathy and kindness of 
heart by the loneliness of Mr. Tate, she united her for- 
tunes with his, and since that time has shared with him 
the experiences of his country evangelistic work, using 
her medical knowledge as opportunity offered and find- 


ing in her medical and surgical skill oftentimes a most 
effective means of opening the doors of hearts that other- 
wise would have remained closed to the evangelistic ap- 
peal. Mrs. Tate writes as follows concerning hers and 
Mr. Tate’s activities, under date of April 7th: 

“Our work is going as usual here, nearly all the itin- 
erators are out among the country churches holding 
classes, meetings, etc., while we weaklings who cannot 
do this work have more than we can do in the local 
work of various kinds, as we have continuous Bible 
school work for the women here that alone keeps some 
of us pretty well occupied. We have about thirty women 
studying in the special school for Bible women, some 
from each of the stations in our Mission. 

Mr. Tate is making his final visits to his churches this 
month and next after finishing in Mr. McCutchen’s field, 
which he has been caring for this year, while his own 
field has been cared for by the native minister.” 


0 








Rev. W. C. McLauchlin sends the following very inter- 
esting items from Haichow station: 

While in the homeland I showed a number of people 
a rare old incense urn which was given me by the chief 
magistrate of Gai Yue Hsien, a man who had for many 
years been a persecutor of the Church and an enemy of .- 
our work. I was much surprised to get an invitation from 
him to come to a feast at his official residence just a few 
days before time to start the journey home. During the 
day he presented me with the incense urn, which is said 
by good authorities to be over two thousand years old. In 
the course of the conversation that day he told me that 
he had changed his attitude toward the Church and Chris- 
tianity. He said he wanted to study the Truth. He also 
said he was going to give up his position as magistrate 
before very long and build a house in Haichow and 
spend the rest of his years in the study of the Gospel. 
Of course I took what he said with considerable salt. 
What was my surprise, on getting home from furlough, 
to have this magistrate, Mr. Wang, as one of my first 
visitors. There was a greater surprise in store. He told 
me that he had already bought the land on which to 
build his house in Haichow, and was planning to build 
right away. The land is right next to our boys’ school. 
He said the land was more than he needed, and he was 
willing for us to use part of it as playground for the 
school boys, if we wanted it. Then he said that he had 
already decided to arrange his affairs so that when he 
and his wife died, the land he had bought and the houses 
he had built on it should be the property of the Chris- 
tian Church. A few days later he came over and asked 
what books he should get in order to make a thorough 
study of the Gospel. I hope all the friends at home 
will make this official and his wife a subject of very 
special prayer. What has come about in his case is 
typical of what is being wrought by God in the lives of 
multitudes in this section. Multitudes who once bitterly 
opposed everything connected with the work of Christ 
are now seeking the Truth. The pitiful part of the situa- 
tion is that these multitudes who are now willing to be 
led into the Truth, are waiting, day by day waiting, 
month by month waiting, year by year waiting, for some 
one to lead them into the Way. 

—_—— O-—~ 

The March number of the “Chinese Recorder” has as 
its subject, “Evangelism” (‘‘Broadcasting”’). Two of the 
articles are by Southern Presbyterian missionaries, one 
on “Some Lessons of Twenty-six Years of Itineration,” by 
Dr. W. F. Junkin, of Sutsien, and the other on “How to 
Conserve the Results of Evangelistic Work,” by Dr. R. J. 
McMullen, of Hangchow. The fact that out of so wide 
a field to select from, two of our own missionaries were 
chosen to write two out of about a dozen articles, shows, 
what is a source of satisfaction to us, the large emphasig 
placed by our church on evangelistic work. 
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Miss Sloan writes of a recent collision near the Eliza- 
beth Blake Hospital at three o’clock one morning. The 
crash was so great that Mrs. Young felt sure it was an 
earthquake. A big train load of soldiers ran into an 
empty train. The next morning the writer saw the sol- 
diers pressing coolies into free service in carrying 
their luggage, while the wives and mothers wailed and 
wept as they saw their men marched off. They were, 
however, finally released. 


—0-—-——_ 


Rev. James E. Bear writes of work in the Boys’ School 
at Chinkiang: 


“We are thankful to say, that of the 168 boys now in 
school, 105 are baptized Christians. Thirty-eight have 
made a public profession of Christ, and are under in- 
struction preparatory to baptism. Only twenty-five boys 
have taken no stand for Christ, and some of these would 
if it were not for the opposition of their parents. As far 
as any human being is due the credit for this splendid 
outcome, that credit, I believe is due largely to Mr. Pon, 
our school pastor, who teaches Bible in the school, and 
whose one aim is to lead the boys to Christ. 

Of our twenty-nine members of the Senior class, only 
two have not given their hearts to Christ. One of these 
is a Mohammedan, and the other has been strongly op- 
posed to Christianity during his whole stay here. Please 
pray for these two boys, and please pray that those who 
’ have entered the Christian life may continue to grow so 
that they may be able to do their part in bringing China 
to Christ.” 





0 





Miss Alma Hill writes from Soochow Station: 

“During our New Year’s vacation both the school and 
hospital buildings furnished refuge for hundreds of ter- 
rified Chinese. It was really pathetic to see how their 
frightened faces turned to joyously happy ones the minute 
they entered into our enclosures, as if they were get- 
ting into a little corner of Heaven. At this time little 
children on the streets would beg their parents to ac- 
cept the foreigners’ God! 

“Our station truly has reason to be grateful for God’s 
protecting care during the war crisis just past. Villages 
all around us were looted, hundreds of defeated and scat- 
tered soldiers passed by us; yet the final threatened bat- 
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tle between Chi and Lu was not fought, and we were ab- 
solutely unharmed! 
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Miss Helen Bailey writes of the Girls’ High School, at 
Sutsien: 

“Our Girls’ School has begun its spring term with the 
largest enrollment in its history—120. Our boarding de- 
partment is full and the chapel is crowded to overflow- 
ing—the overflow being crowded on the platform. Miss 
McCutchan says the chapel seats several more when 
spring comes and the girls emerge from their wadded 
garments! This girls’ high school here at Sutsien is 
the only mission high school in all of our North Kiangsu 
Mission and there is only one Government high school 
for girls in the same territory, with a population of 
14,000,000. Our school supplies Christian teachers for our 
country schools in the Sutsien outstations and also sup- 
plies some for some of the other stations. There will 
be eight graduates this year.” 

0 

The following are the concluding paragraphs of a 
very interesting letter from Dr. R. T. Shields, telling of 
the recent military and political disturbances in the 
province of Shantung: 

“In the midst of all this, mission and Christian work 
is going on as usual in churches, schools and hospitals. 
I have not heard of any being closed or disturbed very 
much, even in Nanking, which has been a storm centre. 
Foreign and native Christians have been able to do Red 
Cross work and to relieve some of the suffering of the 
distressed people. Except for the interruption of mails 
and railroad travel, we in Tsinan have not been dis- 
turbed at all. In spite of the apparently hopeless con- 
dition of the government, most of us believe that a na- 
tion which has weathered all the storms of the past few 
years, as China has, will come through the present crisis 
and will have a great future, and we are glad to be able 
to do our bit towards helping out. 

“We had our Commencement exercises three weeks 
ago and graduated sixteen men in Arts and Science and 
ten in Medicine. Our University is, I think, one of the 
greatest practical experiments in union Christian work 
in the world. Men and women of three nations, repre- 
senting nine different churches, are working here with 
one object, trying to train a few capable Christian men 
and women to serve their country.” 
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been interested in, and giving and praying for 

our Girls’ School. And some of you have been 
particularly interested in certain girls in the school. I 
want you to know some of the ways in which God has 
answered your prayers and used your gifts. 

Just look at this picture of our new school building! 
You could better conceive how greatly this was needed 
if you could see our old buildings to which we said 
good-by last June. They were old Chinese buildings 
that had been adapted to this use, very dilapidated in 
appearance, and very unsafe, wide crevices in some of 
the old brick walls. And we were overcrowded, no room 
for enlargement. The amount of $4,000 came in the 
form of a legacy from Miss Mary Spears, of Paris, Ky., 
and so we have this Mary Spears Building. 

Another gift of $4,000 came to us from another source. 
The amount needed was $10,000. At the time of the 
Equipment Fund Campaign some Churches and Auxili- 
aries sent in gifts for our school, so the remaining $2,000 
was made up. How wonderfully God answers prayer! 
And now a dormitory building is going up and will be 
ready for use next fall. Are not these material blessings 
from the hand of God an evidence that he has a larger 
work in this school to be carried on for His kingdom? 
He is opening up the way and bidding us claim by 
faith His greater spiritual blessings as we go forward 
in this work. He has indeed been with us to bless both 
in material and spiritual matters. 

Most of our girls come from our country fields, some 
come from Christian homes, others do not. Just brief 
accounts of a few of our pupils may serve to give you 
an introduction to our school. 

Hsu Mei Lin, about fourteen years old, came to us 
from a very poor little home out in a little country 
village. Though it may be only a straw-thatched mud 
cottage, home is still home to a little Chinese girl, so 
Mei Lin was very homesick at first. After a few days 
she got together her one or two extra pieces of clothing, 
her comb, and toothbrush (probably her first), and put 
them in her new wash pan which had been purchased 
for her entrance into boarding school, and started down 
the street to try and find her way to the city gate and 
thence home. But she was discovered and stopped. A 
curious crowd gathered around her in the street as she. 
sat there in tears, heartbroken. She was brought back 
to the school, has now been with us two years, and is 
one of the sweetest spirits we have in the school. 


A NUMBER of you.readers of the Survey have 
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Hsiu Ai Dzen is an old gatekeepers’ daughter from 
Hwaianfu, who was sent to us. She was very unkempt 
and was covered with itch. After being worked over 
a great deal, she began to improve in every way, and 
was cured. She just seemed to “wake up” and bids fair 
to graduate at the head of her class this spring, being 
its youngest member. And her Chinese teachers testify 
to the Christian influence she is exerting in the school 
and to her spirit of helpfulness. 

Li U Lien and Hu U (In are two little girls, first 
cousins, who were brought to us by their uncle, who is 
one of our Christian helpers. The parents of these 
children are heathen, but their Christian uncle was so 
anxious for them to go to a Christian school, he pleaded 
much with the parents, and finally prevailed, and he 
himself brought them from the distant town where they 
lived. They came in a few days late, we were already 
filled up and said so. But this young man begged so 
earnestly that some place be made, said they could sleep 
in any corner, and said he just could not take them 
back home after their parents had finally acquiesced in 
letting him bring them. So what could we do but crowd 
up a little more and take them in! 


Hsu Kuei Fang is a cripple girl from a very poor 
home. She was in the school for several years, here 
she learned to crochet and make tatting. She has done 
a lot of beautiful work with which she has helped pay 
her expenses. She graduated last June, and this year 
has been teaching in one of our outpost schools in an- 
other town. Her task is not an easy one, she has many 
trials, but she seems to be making good, truly endeavor- 
ing to serve her Master whom she has confessed. 


These are just a few of our girls, and I might go on 
with a story for each. Last fall a series of meetings 
were held in the school by an unusually splendid young 
Chinese girl evangelist, Wang Pei Dzen, which were 
wonderfully helpful. 


This school is God’s gift and our task under His 
direction, that He may work out His will there. These 
girls are entrusted to us to train for His service in their 
own land, for the most part of the work among women 
in China must be done by women. Some graduates of 
the past are doing good work. And great is our hope 
for our future graduates! “According to your faith be 
it unto you.” We need your faith, your prayers, your 
help! With these, God will work out wonderful re- 
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Little Journeys in Japan--V II 


Lois JOHNSON ERICKSON. 


By Motor Boat. 


QUEEZE these three little camp-stools along the 
S passage-way, and let us see if we can sit on deck 

this bright, cold, windy day. The sailors may want 
to say things at us if they have to climb over us many 
times, but we do not care to have to take off our shoes 
and sit on our feet in the thick tobacco smoke of the 
doctor’s tiny cabin unless we are actually driven indoors 
by the spray. 

Out we go over the blue-green water, past the white 
towers of the ancient castle; past Yashima, where a 
thousand years ago two rival dynasties fought a “battle 
above the clouds’’; past Oga and Mega, terraced to their 
summits; past smaller islets gleaming yellow against the 
sapphire of the sea. Oshima lies before us, two green 
hills with a connecting plain, and over to the left we 
see the black forms of our friends lined up to meet us. 

We clamber off the boat into a sampan, and are rowed 
to the beach; then ankle deep we wade through the 
yellow sand to the barbed wire barrier between us and 
the lepers. Here is old Miyake San, big and strong and 
unmarked. Is it possible that he is “unclean?” Here 
are the twins, their faces swollen and blotched and pur- 
ple; here is Nagata San on his crutches; here is our 
blind Christian; here is Mrs. Miyauchi, her face so 
paralyzed that she can hardly speak intelligibly; and 
here are other women, bald, and twisted, with distorted 
hands and crippled feet. Yet, with all these marks 
of the ravages of the disease, there are many in the 
crowd with no visible scars, as yet, but compelled to 
live always with this view of death in life before them. 

We bow three times to the crowd in general; three 
times to Miyake San, and then we lose count. Some one 
comes to call us to tea and a charcoal fire in a jardiniere, 
and then we climb the hill to the other side of the island 
and eat the lunch we have brought with us, while we 
watch the big boats passing on their journey through 
the Inland Sea. One of them is on its way home... . 

Down the hill again, around the Hospital Office, and 
into the Social Hall, gay with its branches of evergreen 
at all the wide windows, its flowers in the big Buddhist 
vases, and its brave little Christmas tree bedecked with 
paper balloons and strings of picture post cards. Under 
the tree is a sad little pile of Christmas presents, to our 
eyes quite inadequate to the crowd that is gathering. 

Already the big hall is half full, and more and more 
are coming in, carrying their floor cushions to sit upon. 
Here comes a man who crawls in on all fours. Here 
is a blind man, conducted by a friend. Here is a man 
who must lie down on his quilts. ‘Here is a Buddhist 
who bows reverently in the direction of the recess at our 
backs in which the big Buddha is hidden. Here are 
the eager little boys. Here are the poor little girls with 
their scarred faces and half bald heads, brave in red 
celluloid combs and blue hair ribbons. Here is the dear 
fat little baby in his knitted cap with its big white 
pompon. We turn our eyes in horror from the face of 
the woman who carries him on her back. 


Miyake San rises with great dignity and announces a 
hymn. The meeting has begun. We glance at the clock 
and note that it is a quarter to eleven. There is Bible 
reading, there are prayers, more hymns, and the doxology. 
Then we turn to the second part of the Christmas pro- 
gram, feeling that the serious business of the day has 
begun. Stealthily we count the numbers on the mimeo- 
graphed sheet in our hands. There are thirty-five items, 
and we are to find that the extras bring it up to forty. 

Our blind friend repeats the sixth chapter of Matthew 
without a blunder. Two of the younger men sang “The 
Star of Bethlehem” in a pitch which makes us anxious, 
but they come through triumphantly. A man who has 
lost one eye repeats the fifteenth chapter of Luke. Mrs. 
Miyauchi in her pitiful enunciation begins a little talk 
of exhortation with “Let not your hearts be troubled.” 

Mori San, who could neither read nor write when 
he became a Christian, reads a long essay, holding the 
paper reverently above his head, and ending impressively 
with his name and the date. Little fifteen-year-old Hara 
San, who was born on the island, gives us an address 
on the “Meaning of Christmas” with all the self-posses- 
sion of a man of forty. A man who has lost both legs 
is lifted to a little platform and recites the second chap- 
ter of Matthew. ‘The other twin sings a solo; another 
legless man makes an \address; a man speaks on John 
3:16; there are duets and choruses. 


Over to the right the platform on which we sit is 
filling up with the officials of the hospital; internes in 
their white coats, and nurses in stiff uniforms. 


The congregation sings “Brightest and Best of the 
Sons of the Morning.” A one-legged man tells of “What 
Our God Is Like.” A middle-aged man repeats the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. Eki San reads 
an original poem. A twin takes his seat at the baby 
organ while the organist and a young boy who has lost 
his hair sing a duet. There is a long story about St. 
Francis and a leper. The women sing “Holy Night.” 
Then Tada San preaches to us for fifty minutes by the 
clock, and concludes by remarking that he is sorry to 
have had to speak so briefly. The Osaka-Takamatsu 
hydroplane drones by above us. A half dozen men sing 
“Noel,” the most pretentious musical effort of the day. 


Then the-meeting is thrown open to the visiting breth- 
ren, and four of them avail themselves of the opportunity 
to say “a few words,” At fifteen minutes to four we 
again sing the doxology, and the exercises are over! Five 
hours exactly, but even we restless Americans are not 
tired. It has been worth it many times over to see and 
hear what we have seen and heard! 


Persimmons and cakes for every one present, and 
dollies and school caps for the little ones. Then they 
all follow us down to the beach in the cold wind, and 
as we head toward Takamatsu in the winter sunset, 
their voices come to us over the water, “God be with you 
till we meet again!” 
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Studying the Bible in Korea 


L. T. NEWLAND, 


HE Church of Christ in Korea has many faults 
iy and weaknesses, it falls far below the standard 

that the Missionaries have set for it which are 
far lower than the standards set by our Lord. But there 
is at least one praiseworthy thing in this Church that 
goes far towards compensating for its many failures— 
the Church as a whole loves and studies the Bible. 


We missionaries often mourn the lack of good books 
available for the Koreans, but very probably this scar- 
city of distracting, misleading or even devotional, helpful 
books has been a blessing to the Korean Church. They 
have not studied about the Bible, they have not esteemed 
the devotional output of consecrated men better than the 
Bible, but from the first since there was no other book 
or paper to be had the Korean Church turned to the 
Bible for everything; and this love for God’s Word has 
persisted down through the years, nor has the increasing 
religious literature of the land lessened it. 


The founders of our missionary work were Spirit led 
men with a vision, and that vision was a whole Church 
filled with a passion for the Word of God. They pro- 
jected their work on this plan and the succeeding years 
have proved it so wise that we today put forth all our 
efforts around this one center—the continuous teaching 
of the Bible, and in every phase of missionary activity 
we emphasize the study and mastery of God’s Truths. 
There is perhaps no large body of Christians in the 
world that has as complete and accurate grasp of the 
Scriptures as the Korean Church. We recognize that the 
whole secret of our success rests in the remarkable love 
of the Koreans for the Scriptures and as our missionary 
fathers began the work on the basis of developing a 
Bible studying Church, so we of a later generation are 
ready to expend every ounce of our strength to keep an 
unmutilated Bible for our converts and to instill into 
them a love for all the learning that will make this 
Book more precious to them, but we also seek to fill them 
with a scorn for those ephemerial efforts of self-styled 
critics and specialists who would despoil this Temple 
of Beauty and put back brass and iron vessels for the 
ones of gold and silver. 


In keeping with this settled conviction that the Word 
of Life can alone give life large emphasis has been put 
on Bible classes, Bible institutes and Bible schools. In 
our own Mission there are four Institutes for men each 
year, taught for one month, two for women for the same 
length of time; two Bible training schools for women 
with a three months’ term and one special training 
school for advanced women workers for three months. 
Then, there are ten Bible classes, five for men and five 
for women of ten days each and besides all these there 
are country Bible classes going on practically all the 
time. All this actual Bible teaching is being carried 
on among a baptized constituency of 8,000. Over fifty 
per cent of these church members are in some sort of 
a Bible class every year. 


Kwangju, Korea. 





Trained for service. 


Still it was felt that there was a need for home train- 
ing courses and just at present these are being pushed 
and further developed. The classes can cover but a small 
part of the Book at a time while the courses are in- 
tended to give the student a more perfect understanding 
of the Bible as a whole. 


The picture accompanying this article shows the eigh- 
teen men who recently took part in the graduating exer- 
cises of such a course, in Kwang-ju. Doctor Swallen, of 
Pyeng Yang, has a very fine study on the New Testament 
that is covered in twelve lessons. It requires hard close 
study for the course consists of a series of questions 
that can only be answered after a careful study of the 
text. These men are all busy men and are in many 
different walks of life, but they have all found time to 
go through the New Testament several times within the 
last year or so and have passed successfully the exami- 
nation which entitles them to a diploma. Besides these 
there are several women to graduate from the same 
course at another time. Since the country churches are 
using this plan of study the number in this picture are 
but a part of those who are systematically studying the 
Bible. 


In many of the fields the helpers are required to pass 
a written examination on some Bible course before they 
can get their salary and all helpers are required to do 
real and planned Bible study. Mr. Talmage has just 
had printed a series of questions covering the whole Old 
Testament and a companion book on the New Testament 
will be printed this spring. 


With all this emphasis put on Bible study is it any 
wonder that practically every male Christian can lead a 
service, all Christians are supposed to lead in prayer 
and the pocket equipment of all believers is a song book 
and Bible. 
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The Ruin by the Road 


Mrs. H. L. Ross 


F YOU should go with me some day on one of those 

part duty, part pleasure tramps two miles over the 

hills to the little village of Coachtepec de Morelos, 
in visiting about from house to house we would pass a 
miniature ruin by the roadside. The mountains rise, 
august and stately, behind the cabin and the mighty 
black boulders at their foot are crowned by palms that 
wave in the passing breeze. The grand proportions 
on which nature has cast the surrounding topography 
make the lonely man plowing in the neighboring field 
appear a veritable pygmy. ‘The house is shut off from 
the road by a rock wall four feet high, from whose 
crevices peep moss and maiden-hair fern. Peach and 
cherry trees, unrestrained, have spread their branches in 
wild confusion, festooned by rank calabaza vines, one 
of which has even wandered across the closed door, 
as if reveling in the general decay. 


99 


“How picturesque!” you exclaim, pausing to take in 
this bit of enchanting landscape. 


Well, I was not thinking of that phase of the matter, 
though to be sure it is picturesque. My mind reverts 
to another picture, that of a well known figure of a 
woman clambering over the lowest part of the rock 
wall with a clay water pot on her shoulder and open- 
ing the door of the tiny home with an air of proud 
proprietorship. The girl and two boys playing under 
the fruit trees are nicknamed Joy, Old Man, and Cute 
One—just three ragged Mexican urchins they would 
seem to any passer-by; but only God who has looked 
down on the women of Mexico through all these genera- 
tions of suffering, knows how Dona Juana has loved 
and suffered for her children. 


Let us sit down to rest under the shade of this wide- 
spreading aguacate tree, and I will tell you just a few 
things I remember most distinctly about my little 
Mexican friend. To be sure she is so much like a 
thousand others about her, living unobtrusively a monot- 
onous life of grinding corn, carrying water, and bear- 
ing children most of whom die in infancy, that it 
would seem almost not worth while to dwell upon her. 
But if it really is the task given of Christ to the 
American woman of today, to know and love and lift 
the women of Mexico and all other less privileged 
lands, is there anything too commonplace and _ in- 
significant to claim us heart and soul if it has made 
up the life of just one of our little sisters? 


I will take you back two years when the missionary 
needed the skillful hands of her Mexican friends to plan 
and fashion the costumes for a little pageant to be 
given at Montreat, and had asked the women of the 
Zitacuaro and Coatepec congregations to meet in her 
sitting room for an all-day “sewing bee.” Dona Juana 
was among the first to respond, and although she was 
far from well, she was the first to arrive on the day 
appointed. The others soon followed and by nine 
o’clock the room was humming with laughter, small 
talk, and the song of the sewing machine. Dona Juana 
had chosen a white cheese cloth blouse, and as her 


thin hands wove the bright yarns into the fantastic 
roosters and ducks, parrots and butterflies with which 
the Indian even of today adorns her homespun gar- 
ments, I felt a twinge of the heart strings as I thought 
how little of the bright and gay was woven into the 
fabric of her own life. 


A few days later she knocked at our door, and 
hesitatingly told me of a need which was urging itself 
on her and for which she had nothing. She had tried 
to save eggs to sell but the hens had ungraciously gone 
on a strike. Her other remaining recourse was a brood 
of chickens, only as yet they were too small to sell. Oh, 
wouldn’t I do her the mercy to buy them on faith, for 
she did so need the money at once! 


Two or three weeks passed, when one afternoon the 
husband came in hurried alarm. Dona Juana had 
carried a heavy water jar from the near-by spring and 
had injured herself. I knew the case was too serious 
for my limited power of service, so I gave him money 
to call a physician. The next morning he came tos 
broken-hearted to tell coherently his sad news, and I 
knew that in the home by the road Joy and Old Man 
and Cute One were crying their plaintive woe into 
ears for the first time deaf to ‘their need. 

Not many days later I heard the shill chirp of 
frying-sized chickens at our door, and there stood Don 
Japhet with his arms full of a whole brood, and the 
tears slowly trickling down his cheeks. For a while we 
could only stand and mingle our tears and then I] 
begged him to take them back home to make good 
wholesome food for the children. But he firmly shook 
his head; it had been one of Dona Juana’s final in- 
structions that the chickens were to go to the Senora 
Ross, and he would not be happy if he did not comply 
with the promise. 


The struggle in the home became too much for the 
father and he finally gave it up for a hut near his 
sister where Joy could have supervision of her cooking 
and housekeeping. So that is why the calabaza vine 
grows over the doorway and there is none to challenge 
the wild supremacy of the peach and cherry trees. The 
lonely man plowing in the nearby field is Don Japhet, 
and no doubt as the sun beats upon his sombreroed 
head, he muses upon the past in the now embowered 
cabin. 

Do you think I have played to you in a monotonous 
minor strain? Well, I mean to close in a bright major 
key, for that is how all missionary stories should end, 
in Christ who is either joy fulfilled or joy to come. 
A good while before that vine grew across the door- 
way of the ruin by the road, the oldest son went out to 
a normal school. He has just finished his course and 
has decided to study for the ministry. During the 
vacations he went out on his first evangelistic trip and 
came back with his heart afire with the experience of 
winning souls for Christ, and feeling that nothing in 
life could be so sweet to him as his chosen service for 
the Master. This year he is teaching with Mr. Morrow 
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in the Graybill Memorial, and is supporting Joy in 
our girls’ boarding school. 

So I am not asking you, after all, to shed tears for 
the ruin by the road but rather to rejoice with me over 
a Christian mother’s recompense. It never would have 


been if many of us who love Him had not heard the 

voice of the Christ calling us to bear the glad news 

to Mexico. Let us know that our labor is not in vain, 

for all about us we see the Kingdom coming. 
Zitacuaro, Mexico. 





United Evangelism in the Sutsien Field 


C. H. PATTERSON. 


HO does not enjoy the inspiration of a revival 
WV meeting? ‘Those of us who are fortunate enough 

to live in the homeland where Christian princi- 
ples are supposed to permeate society, and where Chris- 
tian fellowship can be found in every town, still feel 
the need of spiritual quickening; how much more the 
craving of earnest Christians who have to live in this 
land where it is hard to be a real Christian, and where 
earnest Christian companionship and inspiration is so 
nard to find. 

It is to fill this need as well as to do definite evangelism 
among the masses that a Union Evangelization Society 
has been formed by all of the Christian centers in the 
Sutsien field. The twenty odd evangelists working for 
the mission are members, and each of the sixty mission 
points is entitled to send a delegate. 

Mr. Hopkins and I have just attended the spring 
meeting of the society. It had been invited to meet at 
Tanshang, one of the most distant points in our field, 
not many miles from Northern Presbyterian outposts. 
This Church has had the reputation of being dead, and 
only waiting to be buried, but the effect produced last 
year by turning out half the membership has considerably 
lessened the load of dead timber. We arrived to find 
that a dead ‘church had come to life and that great 
preparations for the meeting had been made. A site 
had been rented bordering the market and a large tent 
erected. This tent was a combination of a tent used by 
Doctor Junkin in his evangelistic field and sail cloth 
stretched over long poles. Benches had been borrowed 
from several schools and churches in the surrounding 
country. The platform was made of a city gate which 
the Christians borrowed for the occasion, somewhat imi- 
tating Samson’s example both as to method and trans- 
portation. Supported on four large stone grain rollers 
it served the purpose admirably. 


The delegates were entertained in some large empty 
store buildings. Straw had been placed on the floor to 
serve as beds, and as each was responsible for his own 
food, the housewives of the community did not feel it 
incumbent upon them to sit up many nights cooking tarts 


and dressing chickens. In all about forty places were 
represented and over fifty delegates came. 

The running of this meeting is entirely in the hands 
of the Chinese Christians and evangelists. We mission- 
aries simply are guests. The society meets twice a year 
for several days. The program is in the hands of their 
committees. The expenses of entertainment and other 
necessary preparations are met by the local church. 
Regular preaching services are planned for the morning, 
afternoon and evening, and there is never a lack of a 
crowded house. 

Chinese audiences are certainly willing to stand dis- 
comforts. I had a new evidence of this Wednesday 
morning. ‘The worst wind storm of the season began 
toward the close of the services. Dust and dirt filled 
the atmosphere, dimming the sun, flapping the sail cloth 
and tent until the speaker could hardly be heard, and 
covering every one with dust. The cold wind chilled 
to the bone. Yet through all this the audience of sev- 
eral hundred sat or stood until the service was over. I 
consider an audience worth preaching to that will simply 
contract inside their clothes and endure discomforts un- 
der these conditions in order to hear the Gospel. 


Thursday was another big day of preaching, as it 
was the special market day. Every few miles through 
the country are found the big market villages where the 
whole countryside gathers four days out of ten and buy 
and sell and gossip. For the country people these market 
days take the place of newspapers, letter writing, church, 
telephone, picture shows, and summer vacations, besides 
furnishing them an opportunity to buy and sell and 
bargain to their hearts content. Within a hundred 
yards of our tent were gathered several thousand persons 
from all the surrounding villages. Even the one ring 
circus which sent a lady out riding on a horse past our 
tent doors to attract our crowd away from us was not 
successful. Various ones spoke, continuing the service 
all day. 

It is a great experience to be associated with a group 
of earnest Christians who are struggling against such 
odds in this country. 
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“The Afflicted as We Daily See Them” 


. ANNIE I. Gray. 


F HOW much greater interest it would be to you 
) readers if I could only take each of you through 
our hospital and point out each of the interesting 
cases and tell you something of their histories which 
some of them have told us—all of which have a note 
6f sadness running through them and oftentimes J am 
sure that your heart would ache within you just as 
mine does. oe 
Since it isn’t possible for me to take up all the cases 
ene by one and tell you about them, I am going to 
ask you to please turn your attention just for a few 
moments to two or three cases I am going to tell you 
about: 


A few weeks ago a woman came to clinic suffering 
from a very bad arm and had been for fifteen days. 
Her facial expression told of her suffering as much as 
did her words. I asked why she had not come to the 
hospital sooner? Her reply was: “Because I didn’t 
have any money.” She was taken in as a charity case, 
cperated on and treated until she was able to return to 
her home. This afternoon she came to clinic to have 
her arm dressed. How well she was feeling and what 
a different expression she had! When she came to 
the hospital she had never before heard of Jesus, but 
while here she was told of Jesus and his love for sinners. 
She gave evidence of her interest to know about Jesus 
and before going home she was given a “Gospel of 
Mark.” This evening she told me she had been read- 
ing it, had attended church Sunday and now she really 
has a mind to believe. Is this not a sufficient reason 
for a happy expression? 


A few days ago one of the native doctors came and 
asked me to come see a patient who had just come 
in. This I did, and I have seen few, if any, who were 
more pathetic than this one was. There he sat with 
head and left arm drawn closely to his chest. This 


arm was stiff and unmovable and the right arm was of 
little more use than the left one. The fingers of the 
left hand were drawn so tightly in the palm that they 
had grown deep into the flesh and because of this a 
terrible infection had developed. As he gave his his- 
tory he said that he had been in this drawn condition 
for six months. An operation was necessary and the 
left arm was amputated above the elbow. When asked 
how he had been eating his rice, his reply was, “It was 
put on the edge of something and then I ate like a 
dog eats.” Can you imagine? Yes, it makes one’s 
heart ache just to see such poverty and suffering. 

This evening a man came to me and said that he 
was taking his brother home and said, “Because my 
brother can’t get well he wants to go back home and 
die there.” Yes, it is quite true, he can’t get well and 
his system was so filled with native medicine before 
coming to us, and to add injury upon injury, he had 
been “stuck” with a “chin,” which had caused an ab- 
scess. How often we have patients who come showing 
abscesses or scars somewhere on their bodies, because 
they have had a “chim.” A Korean chim is a large 
needle, and oftentimes it is heated red hot and then 
stuck into some part of the body. 

Before I came to the mission field a lady said to me: 
“T do not believe in Foreign Missions. If the natives 
are happy in their mode of living, why go over there 
and disturb them?” I can’t help but believe if this 
lady could only see for herself the indescribable misery 
which is caused from heathenism, that her idea would 
change immediately. Indeed, they are not happy in 
their mode of living and what a decided difference there 
is in the believer and that of the unbeliever. 

The native helpers are due much praise for the way 
in which they are helping to share the responsibility 
of carrying on the hospital work during the absence of 
a foreign doctor. 
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Tenghsien 


Mrs. B. C. PATTERSON 


tion, in the true meaning of the word, for Mr. 

Patterson and Mr. Stevens are here for school 
work in union with the Northern Presbyterians. As yet 
we have no property here, but have been living in 
Northern Presbyterian houses. 

The contract has now been given for a residence which 
will be Southern Presbyterian property. The evan- 
gelistic work we do, and the same is true of our mis- 
sionaries connected with the Nanking Seminary, all 
counts on the Northern Presbyterian statistics. Of course 
the work is the Lord’s and this makes no difference. 
I just mention this to let you know your people are doing 
more work than our Church gets credit for. 


| Gm, im te is not a Southern Presbyterian Sta- 


ScHOoL DIFFICULTIES 

That Mateer Memorial School has just escaped a riot. 
The principal hurt the feelings of a Sutsien boy, other 
Sutsien boys took his part, and tried to force all the men 
from that district to resign. Three of the level headed 
ones held out against it. After two days of talking and 
tense feeling, these stalwart three went to the room of 
the irritated student, knelt in prayer, and told him they 
would remain there till he agreed to apologize to the 
principal. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


1. Discuss “Signs of the Times” as presented in 
Monthly Topic. 

2. “Another good sign of our times is the world-wide 
temperance movement.” Give ilustrations in 
proof. 

3. Give two viewpoints as to our financial future. 
What is your opinion on the subject? 

4. Briefly mention seven lessons learned from financial 
campaigns of the past. 

5. “Stock all looted. Cannot do business.”” Why such 
a sign? 

6. “A Week in Paradise.” How was it spent by Doc- 
tor Smith? 

7. Half of the membership of the Church “turned out.” 
Where? What was the result? 

8. Thirty-five numbers on the Christmas program—ex- 
tras bring it up to forty. Where? Who were 
some of the participants ? 

9. What is the “Separatist Movement” in Mexico? 
What are its leaders demanding? 

10. How is the Mexican Government handling the 
agrarian problem? 

11. What can you tell of “War Experiences in Kiangyin, 
China”? 


12. Her pledge of respectability. Explain. 


woman preacher of that denomination. 


He finally went with them and all was settled. One 
of these three is a Quaker and was baptized by a 


! - 
\ 
TEMPTATION TO DISCOURAGEMENT 


Tenghsien is very set against the Gospel. Since the 
war is in progress every one is restless and foreign devil 
is heard much more than usual. I visit in the homes 
five days of the week. 

It’s hard some times not to grow discouraged, though 
there are bright spots. 

I have been helped recently by studying those in the 
Bible whom the Lord specially called. It makes an in- 
teresting study! The Lord will not use a fearful, whin- 
ing, discouraged person. 

A Chinese comes, kowtows, and prostrates himself at 
our feet, we have to get him up before we can discuss 
things with him, our confidence and trust respond to the 
spirit, and thus our power and strength come. 

“God nothing does, nor suffers to be done 

But thou woulds’t do thyself, coulds’t thou but see 
The end of all events, as well as He.” 


SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM 
FOR JULY, 1925. 
Topic—“Signs of the Times” 


Hymn—“Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” 
PRAYER—That every nation may find and fulfil God’s 
plan for it. 
MINUTES. 
Rott Catt—Answer with item showing “Signs of the 
Times” in some mission field. 
BUSINESS. 
DEVOTIONAL—See Devotional, page 387. 
Hymn—“Others” (or special music). 
Quiz—“Hié@len Treasure.” 
SHORT TALK ON SIGNS OF THE TIMES AS BROUGHT OUT 
IN: 
(a) “Other Signs.” 
(b) “Signs of the Times in Mexico.” 
(c) Studying the Bible in Korea. 
PRAYER—For needs as suggested on Devotional Page. 


CLosinc Hymn—“Jesus Saves.” 
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Model Daily Vacation Bible School of One Day 


MODEL Daily Vacation Bible School of.one day 
A was conducted on Saturday, May 16th, at the 

Second Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Va., under 
the auspices of the Sunday School Committee of Norfolk 
Presbytery. Instead of an Institute with formal speeches 
for Daily Vacation Bible School workers of from two 
to three days as had been formerly done this plan was 
hit upon as the most practicable for this year. Com- 
mittees had been put to work beforehand. All other 
denominations were cordially invited and requested to 
make contributions. 

Children to the number of about seventy-five came from 
a number of Sunday Schools as volunteer pupils. Many 
of the children had never seen the instructors of the 
Model ‘School. Because of this fact, it the more repre- 
sented a typical school of the first day. The superin- 
tendents of the departments were very carefully chosen, 
each of them having from one to three years’ experience. 
Associated with them as sub-teachers and helpers were 
a group of experienced leaders. Mrs. W. W. Grover, 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church was Beginner 
Superintendent. Miss C. Brickhouse, of Ghent Metho- 
dist Church was Primary Superintendent. She was 
assisted by Miss I. Knapp, of Epworth Methodist 
Church. Mrs. A. C. Bridgman, of Second Presbyterian 
Church, Newport News, was Superintendent of the 
Junior Department. Mrs. C. J. Hicks, of Geneva Pres- 
byterian Church, South Norfolk, was Superintendent of 
the Intermediate Department. The last two departments 
were assisted by Mrs. R. W. Cousar, of Craddock Pres- 
byterian Church and by Mrs. D. N. McLauchlin, of 
Second Presbyterian Church, Norfolk. Mrs. Mary 
Haynes and Mrs. George Pilcher were in charge of the 
Music for the different departments. Mrs. D. N. 
McLauchlin was in charge of the Handcraft and general 
exhibit. Rev. John C. Ramsay, Superintendent of Home 
Missions and Sunday School Field Worker, was prin- 
cipal of the School and presided at the Round Table 
Discussions following the School. Mrs. Hugh T. Sykes, 
of First Presbyterian Church, Portsmouth, was the able 
Secretary and Assistant Principal. Mr. Paul H. Obst, 
physical director at the Y. M. C. A., Norfolk, was recre- 
ation officer and had charge of the recess period, at which 
time he was assisted by several ladies. 

The usual program opening with the Processional, 
Salutes to the Christian and American flags with the one 
verse of hymns, Greeting, Motto; then the Worship 
period by Departments; then the Memory Period by De- 
partments; then the Music Period which was followed 


by recess of fifteen minutes; then the Bible Story period 
with a good time for Dramatization at the end; then the 
Handcraft which was only suggested through exhibit; 
and then the Reassembly in the main church auditorium 
with the usual question and reply for the question ‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee?”; the Habit Talk by the 
Principal, the Announcements, Children’s Benediction 
and Recessional. Space was amply provided for the 
fifty or sixty observers that came to look on and learn. 
A vast variety of Handcraft was exhibited. 

Meals were served in the church from 12:30 till 1 
for all adults, the children being allowed to go home. 
At 1 o’clock and lasting till after 3 the following pro- 
gram of addresses was put on for all workers: 

“The Purpose of the Daily Vacation Bible School,” 


by Rev. T. H. Dimmock; ‘The Organization of the ° 


Daily Vacation Bible School,” by Mrs. Hugh T. Sykes, 
for two years principal of one of the most successful 
Schools; “The Memory Period,” by Mrs. C. J. Hicks; 
“The Worship Period,” by Mrs. A. C. Bridgman, 
one of the two employed women for the summer in 
Norfolk Presbytery’s Daily Vacation Bible Schools of 
three months; “The Handcraft Period,” by Rev. John 
C. Ramsay; “The Place of the Bible in my School 
Where no Handcraft was Taught,” by Miss L. Palmer, 
formerly of Dr. A. B. Latham’s great Bible Schools, 
Chester, Pa., and now Religious Education Director in 
First Christian Church, Portsmouth, Va. These ad- 
dresses were briefly delivered and time was allowed for 
rapid fire questioning and mutual exchange of ideas. 
Rev. Wesley Baker, Director of Leadership Training for 
the entire Southern Presbyterian Church, made the big 
inspirational and climaxing address. His subject was 
most timely, “The Recommended Courses for the Year 
1925” and his speech did great good. 

Over twenty-three churches were represented in the 
morning and afternoon sessions. Christian, Disciples, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian denominations were 
all represented. Mr. Ramsay who has been promoting 
the Daily Vacation Bible School Institutes each year 
and who helped to promote the nine Presbyterian Schools 
of his territory last year predicts that there will be more 
schools this year and that fully 1,500 boys and girls 
will be in his Presbyterian Schools. After the day was 
over everybody said that they wanted the day’s experi- 
ence repeated next year, because they said they learned 
more than they had ever done before about the way to 
run a Daily Vacation Bible School. 
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Sabbath School Latension 





Ten Reasons for Attending the Montreat Leadership Training 
School, July 26-August 6, 1925 


1. To Meet Outstanding Leaders and Teachers. 
2. To Learn of Worth While Movements in Religious Education. 


3. To Enjoy Special Courses. 
4 


. To Gain Credits Toward a Diploma. 
5. To Re-Acquire the Students’ Point of View. 
6. To Observe New Methods of Teaching and Practice. 
7. To Re-Establish Recreational Habits. 


8. To Browse Among the Books. 


9. To Hear Inspiring Addresses and Sermons. 


ree 


ee ee 2 ees - + 


10. To Gain Inner Power to Teach and Work. 


———0 





A Life-Work Conference 


Rev. WALTER GETTY. 


this spring, but there was one held that was 

so different that it is worth our special atten- 
tion. It was not a Synodical or Presbyterial conference, 
but it was held in a local church. It was not of a week 
or ten days’ duration, but just two days. It did not 
consider the various subjects usually taken up in a con- 
ference, but it had just one subject before it—the all- 
important one of Life-Work. 

This conference that was different was held in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Knoxville, Tenn., May 
16 and 17. It is an annual feature of this Church’s 
work, and the one this year was the fifth of these con- 
ferences. Each year a speaker is secured, the speakers 
for the other years being Dr. J. O. Reavis, Dr. Henry H. 
Sweets, who was present two years; Dr. E. R. Kellers- 
berger. It was a real privilege for the Director of the 
Young People’s Division to be the speaker this year. 

This Life-Work Conference was first initiated by Miss 
Julia Lake Skinner, who was working in the Knoxville 
Church at that time, and who is now the Director of 
Young People’s Work at the Church of the Covenant, 
Wilmington, N. C. For the last few years the con- 
ference has been most ably managed by Miss Janie 
McGaughey, the Director of Young People’s Work at 
Knoxville, in co-operation with the pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Glasgow, D. D., who has entered most heartily into all 
the arrangements, and who now has as his assistant, 
Rev. Thomas Cunningham, who helped greatly in the 
conference this year. 

The program for this conference was a most interest- 
ing one. It began with a Vesper Service Saturday after- 
noon at five thirty on the lawn of one of the church 
members. It was a most beautiful spot on a high slope 
overlooking the Tennessee River and the mountains of 


WW" HAVE had a good many conferences during 


Eastern Tennessee. It was also an ideal day to be out 
of doors, which made God’s presence in the service all 
the more real. The message was on God’s plan for our 
lives, with the assurance that God has His plan for 
each one of us and will work out that plan as our 
lives are yielded to Him. 


Sunday morning there were talks to the Junior De- 
partment and to the Intermediate-Senior Department of 
the Sunday School. At the morning church service the 
message dealt with the obligations we have today in the 
home, the school, the church, and in our own lives, and 
has special reference to the responsibility of parents in 
helping their sons and daughters in the problems of 
their life-work. A round-table discussion was held in 
the afternoon on practical methods of work, and the 
closing service of the conference was held at six thirty 
Sunday night at the time of the Christian Endeavor 
meeting. At this service Paul’s great motto was sug- 
gested as the motto for each life, “I press on,” and at 
the close of the service there was a personal dedication 
of life in the quiet act of prayer. A very happy feature 
of this closing service was the dedication of the Young 
People’s room in the new Sunday School building of 
the First Church. 

The results of such a conference are beyond estima- 
tion. Some very tangible results were seen immediately, 
but the impressions formed will last through the years. 
Because of their untold value in the lives of young 
people the writer wonders why such conferences should 
not be held over the week-end in a number of churches 
throughout our denomination. Such a conference might 
also become a permanent feature in the plans of the 
Young People’s Division. At any rate it is worth our 
careful thought and earnest prayer. 
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I am glad to think 


I will trust in Him 





My Work 


I am not bound to make the world go right, 
But only to discover and to do, 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 


That He can hold His own; and I will take 

His will, above the work He sendeth me, 

To be my chiefest good. The glory is not in the task, 
But in doing it for Him. 


—Jean Ingelow. 


Work Among Foreign Speaking People in Greenbrier 
Presbytery 


OREIGN speaking people are found scattered all 
over the United States. They concentrate in indus- 
trial centers, although some are found in rural sec- 

tions. Large numbers of these people are found in the 
coal and lumber field sections of West Virginia. By 
actual investigation, it has been found that there are 
twenty (20) different languages and dialects spoken in 
Raleigh and Fayette Counties of West Virginia. The 
Italian, Spanish, Polish, Greek and Syrian are in larger 
numbers. 

Families and Home Life: The families are, generally 
speaking, large compared with American families. The 
fathers are generally good workers, and while many of 
the laboring class are poor, yet with their opportunity 
they must be counted as thrifty. The mothers hold on 
to their foreign characteristics much longer than the 
fathers by reason of the fact that they do not have the 
opportunity to mingle with American people. The fathers 
and the children learn to speak English while the mothers 
only know their native tongue. Because they become 
proficient along this line ahead of the mothers, the home 
life of the mothers is made difficult, the children es- 
pecially assuming the attitude that they know so much 
more than the mothers. The children attend the public 
schools and the testimony of the Public School Teachers 
is that they are equally as good students as the Ameri- 
can children. Foreign parents, as a rule, are so anxious 
to have their children learn that the Truant Officer sel- 
dom has to visit a foreign home to ascertain why a 


child of school age is not in school. Many of these people 
own their own homes and while they are not extrava- 
gantly furnished, with some exceptions, of course, they are 
scrupulously clean. In America, the foreign speaking 
people do not stress religion in the home to any marked 
degree. Nominally, the majority of them are Catholics, 
but they do not like the Catholic Church in America, 
and partly because of their attitude toward the Catholic 
Church and because they want their children to learn 
Americanism and American ways, they will always send 
their children to Protestant Sunday Schools when real 
interest is shown in them. 

Methods of Work: An individual interested in the 
Foreign Speaking People, makes a contribution through 
the Home Mission Committee of Greenbrier Presbytery 
to carry out a program of work emphasizing religion and 
patriotism with the following motto: “Christ First, 
America Second.” The amount contributed by this in- 
dividual is supplemented by an appropriation from the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication and’ the Green- 
brier Presbyterial and a full-time worker in the person 
of Miss Kate H. Johnson is employed. Methods used 
in the work are visiting in the home, enrolling children 
in the Sunday Schools, teaching the children the cate- 
chism in the home, securing positions for those who are 
out of work, meeting classes of adult men and women 
for instruction in the English language, helping them 
secure naturalization papers, inviting them to the preach- 
ing services, etc. 
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Copies of the Scriptures in their native language are 
distributed to these people as a method in getting a 
point of contact. As a matter of fact, they appreciate a 
little effort to teach them to read the Scriptures in Eng- 
lish far more than they do a copy in their own native 
language. 

Greenbrier Presbytery has enrolled in her Sunday 
Schools more than 200 children whose parents were 
foreign born and whose parents were for the most part 
Roman Catholic in the old country. 

Definite work in an effort to reach these people was 
begun less than two years ago. A number have already 
been received into the churches on Profession of Faith. 

Incidents Connected With the Work: ‘These people 
take to the Daily Vacation Bible School Work with en- 
thusiastic interest. The girls soon excel in the meagre in- 
struction given in the sewing classes. They always want 
to make something useful, a dress for themselves or a 
dress for the baby at home. In coloring illustrations of 
Bible Stories with school stencils or in acting Bible 
Stories in Pageant form, one will always find some real 
artists, especially among the Italians. 

Jimmie Salango came to the Church Office one morn- 
ing and asked for a job, saying, “I must have work 





during school vacation, I don’t want to be any loafer 
and besides when I don’t have anything to do, I am 
always getting into devilment.’”’ When asked how much 
he wanted, he said, he didn’t care about any pay, just 
so he could have a place to work and learn something. 
Jimmie was taken in as office boy. He remained all 
summer, learned the catechism, and received his Testa- 
ment. When school opened, he went back to school. 
Jimmie is a born leader and is the kind of boy that is 
sure to make his mark in some direction some day. 
Jimmie is just eleven years old and says that some day 
he may be a preacher. 

A Sunday School worker was holding a meeting one 
day in the street with a group of Italian women and 
children standing around. The meeting was preparatory 
to the starting of a Sunday School in that particular 
neighborhood. The message centered around God’s care 
for those who love Him. An Italian woman, who is the 
mother of eight children standing by said, “‘Me no frastay 
mucha, but you meana da Lord taka care me and my 
eight childrens if I coma to Sunday School?” The 
worker said, “Yes.”” The Italian woman answered: “I 
senda them.” ‘These children have been in the Sunday 
School regularly since and the mother comes sometimes. 


Montreat Leadership Training School 
Sunday, July 26—Thursday, August 6 


HE Montreat Leadership Training School will open 
on Sunday morning, July 26, and continue through 
Thursday noon, August 6. Dr. W. T. Thompson, 

of Richmond, Va., will preach at both services, July 
26. The school will consist of two sessions, the same as 
last year, with five teaching days in each session. Stu- 
dents will thus have opportunity of studying two full 
units of the Standard Training Course. 

Bible Hour: Rev. A. T. Robertson, D. D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., will con- 
duct the Bible Hour during the full period of the school. 
Doctor Robertson is one of the leading New Testament 
scholars of our day, and is widely known as author, lec- 
turer, 4nd Bible Expositor. He will give a series of 
Bible studies each morning at 10 o’clock on ‘Glimpses 
of Christ in Luke’s Gospel.” 

Educational Lecturer: Rev. W. T. Thompson, D. D., 
Professor of Religious Education, Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va., will be the educational lec- 
turer this year. Because of his scholarly attainments, 
wide experience, and strong gifts as a platform speaker, 
he is greatly in demand at schools, conferences and con- 
ventions. Doctor Thompson will give a series of lec- 
tures on “The Fundamental Principles of Religious Edu- 
cation,” and during the morning sessions of the school 
he will teach two units of the Standard Training Course: 
“Pupil Study” and “The Curriculum of Religious Edu- 
cation.” 

Special Instructors: Rev. Wm. A. Weber, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Bonebrake Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, will teach a course on “Direc- 





Dr. W. A. Weber, special Instructor of Religious Education. 


tors of Religious Education,” which has’ been specially 
arranged for directors of religious education, pastors’ 
assistants, church secretaries, Sunday School superintend- 
ents, etc., and prospective workers in this field. Such 
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topics as the following will be discussed: “The Director 
and the Church;” “The Director and His Work;” “The 
Director and the Pastor;’”’ “The Director and the Super- 
intendent;” “Organizing the Church for Religious Edu- 
cation,” etc. He will also teach a class on “A Study of 
Later Adolescence.” 

Miss Florence E. Norton, Director of Children’s Di- 
vision, Northern Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will teach a class during the first session of the school 
on “Story Telling for Workers with Juniors.” Miss 
Norton is an unusual teacher. Her effectiveness as a 
teacher is the result of a rare combination of ability, 
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force and tact, with other graces which go to make up 
a magnetic personality. 

Music Leader: The musical program will be under 
the direction of Mr. C. F. Allen, who, for the past six 
or eight years, has been with Rev. Gypsy Smith, Jr. 
He was associated with Doctor Chapman during some of 
Doctor Chapman’s greatest evangelistic work. He has 
high ideals for sacred music, and this part of the program 
will be conducted with the aim of promoting an effective 
worship service in the Church School. 

Sunday Preachers: Rev. W. T. Thompson, Richmond, 
Va., and Rev. J. J. Murray, popular young preacher of 
Lexington, Va., seat of Washington and Lee University. 


What One Church Thinks of Leadership Training 


WESLEY BAKER 


HE greatest weakness of the present Church School 
is its untrained leaders. Some time ago the Com- 
mittee on Education of the International Council 

of Religious Education made the statement that, “The 
majority of Sunday School teachers and officers have 
had no training whatsoever.” This fact is well known 
to all who have to do with Sunday School work, and 
without doubt represents the greatest single hindrance to 
progress which the educational work of the church has 
to face. Here and there throughout our Church, however, 
we find leaders who are heroically attacking this prob- 
lem and among these are the officers and workers of the 
Bream Memorial Church School, Charleston, W. Va. In 
a recent issue of “Bream Buzz,” the following appeared: 


“If our church is failing to fulfill its mission, the 
reason is, to -a large degree, in its leadership. Leader- 
ship in Bream Church requires as much ability and as 
thorough training as in any other form of business. We 
find individuals who are anxious and eager to assume 
the responsibilities of the work, but they feel their in- 
efficiency.. Consequently, it is the duty of the church to 
provide this necessary training. Training along general 
lines is not all that is necessary; real training is for a 
specific task. Schools of education and pedagogy insist 
upon a considerable amount of practice teaching before 
permitting their students to go out as trained teachers. 
In like manner, we must make sure that those in train- 
ing for leadership are in constant touch with the real 
and immediate problems of our own church. Thus the 
first requisite in the church’s program for the training 
of its leaders would be this: that a large part of the 


S. 5. and Y. P. 


HIS is one of the bright spots in our Synod. The 
recent months have witnessed a real activity and 
signs of progress. Mrs. L. C. Majors is Synodical 

leader. Evidences of quickened activity appear in two 
ways: first, many churches in different Presbyteries 
are providing increased facilities, Sunday School addi- 
tions with convenient classrooms and rooms for social 
and recreational gatherings; and second, by an awaken- 


training should be through experience. The best teach- 
ers are not those who have passed certain standard 
courses. To this end we offer two practical suggestions: 
(1) One part of the training program should be the 
guidance and supervision of the teachers and officers in 
their regular work. This responsibility should be dele- 
gated to the departmental superintendent or the educa- 
tional director. (2) Another part of the training pro- 
gram should be the policy of having associate or assistant 
teachers. If our young people are associated for a year 
as assistants with the more expert teachers of the school, 
they will receive a practical training of real value. 

The second element in the church’s training program 
should be a training class. Such a class may be held at 
the regular church school hour and should be made up 
of young people not actually engaged in teaching. The 
opportunity for leadership appeals to them and they 
will do more serious studying than adults. These classes 
should be vitalized by contacts with the church school in 
actual operation. 

The third element in the church’s training program 
should be training schools held at regular times during 
the year. Study courses should be Such as are needed 
at that particular place and time. Let the leaders in- 
dicate the lines of work in which they are conscious of 
weakness; methods in which they are deficient; problems 
that need to be solved. Instruction in hand work, pro- 
gram building, missionary instruction, dramatization, etc. 
All these are found in the Standard Training Course. 

The fourth element in the church’s training program 
is that all leaders should be urged to attend conven- 
tions, workers’ conferences, visitation and observation of 
other schools and the reading of the best literature along 
this line of work. 

The training program is the most difficult, but the 
most far reaching of any program of the church.” 


Work in Texas 


ing enthusiasm for service on the part of our young 
people themselves. 

The promise is bright for the Synod of Texas in this 
awakening in behalf of and among our young people. 
Praise God for the good things that are coming to Texas 
through her children. Hurrah for Mrs. Majors.— 
Tex.-Mex. Reflector. 
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Summer Conferences, 1925 


GAIN at Montreat during the Bible Conference, 
August 6th-11th, we will hold a General Con- 
ference on Men’s Work. This will be devoted to 

a consideration of the work from the standpoint of actual 
accomplishments in the local churches. Every effort will 
be made to have churches with organizations of the 
Men-of-the-Church send representatives and give the 
Conference the benefit of their experience. We will 
invite and urge every member of the Permanent Com- 
mittees in all of our Synods and Presbyteries to be 
present. Special thought and discussion will be given 
to the best methods of promotion for Men’s Work 
throughout our Church. 

At Massanetta Springs, August 14th-17th, we will 
hold a Conference which will have as its chief objective 
the enlargement of our work in the Synods of Virginia 


and West Virginia and conservation of the results of the 
Virginia Convention. The same general plan will be 
followed as at Montreat. 


The Synod of Texas has appointed a Committee to 
hold a Conference August 26th-27th, at Kerrville, Texas, 
on the work of our Church in that state. Our com- 
mittee is co-operating with them in this Conference. 
Time will be given each day for full discussion of 
Men’s Work. At this time we expect to lay far-reach- 
ing plans for the future of Men’s Work in Texas. Much 
interest has been shown in this work by Texas men 
and pastors. We welcome this opportunity to be with 
them. 


Announcements will be in all our Church papers later 
about each of these Summer Conferences. 


Organization 


(An extract from the Annual Report on Men’s Work, 1925). 


1.—Our Method in Promoting Organization. 


UR method of approach to the Church individually 
and collectively has been to meet the calls for 
our services as they came. Instead of trying to 

create opportunities ourselves to be prepared, as far 
as possible, to meet the need when churches called for 
our help. We are sure that this method has been justi- 
fied during the present year. The results have been: 

(a) Communication upon their own initiative with 
four hundred and ten churches, sending literature and 
giving all possible advice and help in promoting organi- 
zation and launching the work. These churches have 
been of every size and type. Many of the largest 
churches in our Assembly have shown a cordial interest 
and have developed their Men’s Work on the lines we 
suggest. Many churches in towns of from 2,500 to 
5,000 have taken up the work. In addition, some coun- 
try churches have succeeded very well in adapting the 
Plan to their needs. 

(b) In Conferences of all kinds, including the gath- 
ering of men by cities—all Presbyterian Churches hold- 
ing a joint meeting for all their men. Presbyterial 
Conferences lasting one day, also Conferences at such 
places as Montreat, and State Conventions, we have 
certainly brought the message of Men’s Work to at least 
six to seven hundred more churches. During the year, 
therefore, either in the way of personal visitation by the 
Executive Secretary, general Conferences, Conventions, 
and answering inquiries through the mail, in all prob- 
ability twelve hundred churches have been reached. 


(c) The Executive Secretary has presented Men’s 
Work at forty Presbyteries .and Conferences of men 
and pastors within the Presbyteries, also two State Con- 
ventions and six Summer Conferences. 


During this period he has spoken in forty different 
churches—this included preaching the Gospel to the 
people assembled for worship. He has addressed three 
Presbyterian Leagues. In all, including Conferences, 
sermons and special addresses on Men’s Work, he has 
spoken more than one hundred and thirty-five times 
this year. This work has covered every Synod in our 
Church. One of the most encouraging things is the fact 
that every section of the Church is represented in this 
report. 


(d) We reported about fifty churches and six Pres- 
byteries organized to the General Assembly in San 
Antonio. 


While we have no absolute statistical information, 
judging from our correspondence and from all available 
reports there are at least three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty churches now working along the line of the 
Assembly’s Plan and Program of Men’s Work. 

These include churches of all sizes and types from 
the large city church to the town and country church. 

Twenty-two Presbyteries are organized. 

In the Synod of North Carolina every Presbytery is 
organized and working. There are three Laymen’s As- 
sociations organized under the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, still functioning and doing good work. 
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2.—The Organization of the Men-of-the-Church in the 
Local Church. 

This is the acid test of this work. A church with its 
men organized and working is, after all, the only criterion 
by which any sound judgment can be formed as to Men’s 
Work. The local church is the unit of development 
through which the Church as a whole functions in a 
powerful and fruitful manner, or it is the unit through 
which it fails. No denomination is stronger than its 
individual churches. No work at home or abroad can 
rise higher than the level of intei!: gence, spirituality and 
liberality of the local congregaticii. %n making a con- 
tribution here Men’s Work will justity i:self for time 
and eternity. 

The Pastor is the key-man in this situation. We shall 
endeavor to strengthen him and enlarge his capacity to 
serve through Men’s Work. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—BOGALUSA, LA. 

Our Presbyterian Church is on the right track, as far 
as the harnessing of our men to the task is concerned. 
Our slogan here came out of a sentence I used in our 
reorganization meeting: “The work for the men of the 
Church is the work of the Church.” And by the way, 


our men here are tackling their job with a real interest. 
Last year we had less than fifty men in the church, now 
we have over sixty, with twenty-five more on our list 
whose interest is being solicited. Our men are one hun- 
dred per cent contributors to our budgets, they invariably 
lead the Prayer Meetings, talk and pray in public meet- 
ing; fifty per cent of our men attend the Bible Class; 
we held two splendid fellowship meetings with seventy 
per cent present; a triple quartet of male voices is or- 
ganized, stewardship study has been carried on in con- 
nection with the Bible Class; recently our men helped 
put over the financial and publicity end of our Easter 
Revival, using a daily reminder card system, by means 
of which almost 10,000 personal invitations were given 
out to their fellows. The result of the meeting was 
one hundred and twenty reconsecrations and twenty-one 
applications for church membership, as far as visible 
returns can be estimated. 

We have a splendid President in H. B. White, just 
a young member of the church, that is, he has been with 
us less than a year. He believes in the Program for 
the Men-of-the-Church and welcomes every suggestion to 
work it our gradually. 

A. H. ZIeMer. 


Commendation of the Manual on Men’s Work 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


This Manual on Men’s Work has proved invaluable 
to the officers of our Men’s organization. Until the 
“Manual for the Men-of-the-Church,” issued by the 
Permanent Committee on Men’s Work, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., came into the hands of our men’s organization 
they were very much perplexed as to how to proceed. 
The question, “What must we do now,” no longer 
bothers them. ‘They consult it constantly and it has 
given them confidence, for they realize they have a guide 
book of approved methods. The monthly programs are 
especially helpful. In fact, it is hard to suggest how 
it could be improved. We heartily advise every men’s 
organization to have their officers and chairmen of the 
departments supplied with this Manual as well as with 


the 1925 ‘Manual prepared by the Stewardship Com- 
mittee for promotion of the general Presbyterian Pro- 
gressive Program. 

M. S. Huske, Pastor. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

The President, General Secretary and Doctor Thomp- 
son think the Manual a work of real merit and an in- 
valuable aid. I heard the President remark last night 
that the manner in which the Manual presented the 
whole proposition was “great” and that he was on his 
fourth careful reading of the handbook. 

T. I. DEANE, 
Director of Ieligious Education. 


Spiritual Preparation for Soul Winning 


RE WE ourselves right with God? Is there hid- 

den selfishness, bitterness, pride or other dis- 

loyalty in our hearts? Are we truthful, pure, 
honest, humble and loving? If we are not right, our 
first duty is to get right, to repent of every sin, throw 
ourselves on the forgiving mercy of God in Christ, and 
surrender ourselves to Him anew in all sincerity. Then 
tefreshed and cleansed in heart, we can speak to men, 
because forgiven and renewed by the grace of God. 
As long as this course is open to us, we have no right 
to plead our own imperfections as a reason for our not 
putting our hand to the work of saving men. Yet we 
can never deny that “we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels” (II Cor. 4:7) and we must never forget that 
we must always “preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus 
as Lord” (II Cor. 4:5). 


We may not speak to cthers thoughtlessly and in our 
own strength. Only after sincere and unhurried prayer 
for ourselves and the man we seek to win, may we go 
to him. We are to be the channels of the Spirit’s power, 
and we must be in tune with Him. Remember that we 
cannot convert anybody, but that the Spirit may use us 
and the Gospel to convert multitudes. 

We must go believing, believing in the importance of 
our mission and in the seriousness of the issue for the 
man with whom we are to speak. Jesus says that it is 
the issue of life or death. And we must believe, too, 
with all our heart in the willingness and power of God 
to save, to break down the pride and the stubbornness 
of the aaverse will and to melt the heart of stone. Yet 
we must remember that Jesus himself did not succeed 
with all to whom He preached the Word. 
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We must make sure that the motive of our witnessing 
is love. Many strive to win men from other and lower 
motives, but the only motive which will give us power, 
tact, and patience is love, love to Christ and love for 
the man we face, the love which suffereth long and is 
kind, which is not provoked or puffed up, which bears 
all things, believes all things and hopes all things. 

Lastly, we must surely and clearly know the Gospel. 
What we seek to produce is not primarily a new kind 
of outward conduct, but a surrender of the will to 
Christ, a new love for God, a new attitude, a new spirit, 


a changed man. Once the new man is born, he will 
most surely live the new life. Make the tree good and 
its fruit will be good. The Gospel is that God offers 
this new life of fellowship with himself in Christ on 
the simple condition of repentance and faith, whose 
most significant elements are trust, unconditional sur- 
render to do the will of God, and devotion to His great 
purposes for the world. 

Taken from “How to Win Men to Christ,” by 
Frederick L. Anderson. 


July Program 


Hymn 338. 

Prayer by Leader. 

Scripture—John 1:35-51. 

Prayer Assignments— 
One person to pray for business men. 
One person to pray for business associates. 
One person to pray for boldness to speak to busi- 

ness associates. ; 

Hymn—239. 

July Topic—WINNING OUR BUSINESS ASSO- 
CIATES TO CHRIST. 

lst Speaker—Our responsibility for the salvation of our 
business associates. 

2nd Speaker—Living the Christ Life before our busi- 
ness associates. 


3rd Speaker—Knowing Christ necessary in order to be 
able to introduce others to Him. 

4th Speaker—The necessity of personally inviting our 
business associates to accept Christ. 

5th Speaker—News of the Month. 

Hymn—235. 

Prayer—Call for requests for prayer, assign each re- 
quest to an individual, the Leader closing meeting 
with a short prayer. 

Note for Leader: Get as many personal testimonies of 
the joy that is found in winning men to Christ 
as you can. 

Write to the Executive Committee of Home Missions, 

101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. for leaflets on this sub- 

ject, and evangelism. 


August Topic—“WHAT A FAMILY ALTAR MEANS TO THE FAMILY.” 
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Gratifying Progress in Promotion of the Progressive Program 


(From the Fifteenth Annual Report to General Assembly). 


UR first word shall be an expression of gratitude 
to God for His blessing upon the work assigned 
to our Committee. In many directions we have 

made substantial progress and to Him be all the praise. 
In addition, we would record our appreciation of the 
cordial support given to our Committee by all the 
Agencies of the Assembly. 

There has been a gratifying increase in the number 
of churches that have set up the Progressive Program 
as the basis of local Church work. Perhaps more 
churches have made a serious attempt to use the Pro- 
gressive Program within the last twelve months than 
in all the period covered by the Progressive Program 
up to that time. Many small churches that at one time 
felt the Program to be too complicated for their use, 
are setting it up with splendid results. This has been 


brought about by the action of the Assembly in re- 
stating and simplifying the Program, but especially is 
it due to the attempt to state the Program in terms of 
the organized groups within the church itself. For 
instance, the Men of the Church have shaped their 
work entirely along the lines of our Church Program. 
The Young People’s Societies now have available litera- 
ture and charts for their use stated in terms of the 
Program. The Woman’s Auxiliaries have made remark- 
able progress in this direction. 

After giving some study to the various programs of 
other denominations we express the conviction that we 
have the most practical, simple and workable Program 
of any denomination of this country. 

It is worth while for the Assembly to know that Mr. 
Adam B. Keay, the International Secretary on Church 
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Finance in Great Britian, is writing a book. We have 
advance proof sheets of his book and in it he makes 
this statement: “In the Sister Churches of America, 
further advance in training has been made ‘than in 
Britian. The nearest approach to a complete system of 
training, not only for Office Bearers, but also for Church 
members is found in ‘The 1925 Manual of The Pro- 
gressive Program of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S.,’ issued by the General Assembly’s Stewardship 
Committee, Chattanooga, Tenn. Taken as a whole, 
it appears to be the most thorough in the world today 
to train both office bearers and members in the entire 
work of the whole Church.” He then gives an outline 
of our Program and especially comments on the Program 
as adapted for each of the four groups in the Church. 
This testimony from a student of all Church plans and 
programs, as to the value of our Progressive Program, 
for a comprehensive training program for the whole 
Church, is most gratifying and stimulating. 

In our literature we have interpreted our Program in 
terms of ‘Denominational Team Work.” Also, as the 
plan for co-ordinating and articulating the present ma- 
chinery of the Church for greater efficiency. When our 
denomination began its separate existence we had very 
little Church machinery. This has multiplied in a 
natural way until some Program for articulating this 
machinery is absolutely necessary, or there will be a 
tremendous amount of lost motion. Therefore, gradually, 
our Program is becoming recognized not simply as an- 
other piece of machinery, but as a plan for utilizing to 
the best advantage that which we already have. Ex- 
pressions of approval from all over the Church have 
come to our Committee to the effect that the most con- 
structive thing that we have done in recent years has 
been to define and outline our Program for the existing 
working groups in the Church, such as the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, Men of the Church and the Young People’s 
Societies. 

Our General Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, 
aided by a sub-committee, spent a great deal of time 
in the preparation of literature for general distribution. 
We distributed 992,890 pieces. These were sent out 
to the churches only on direct order. In this way we 


have eliminated the criticism of former years that our 
Committee was flooding the Church with useless litera- 
ture. There is a gratifying increase each year in the 
number of churches ordering literature. 

Our Committee requested Dr. D. Clay Lilly to pre- 
pare a book on the Study of Stewardship for use during 
the month of November. We printed this book at a 
very low cost and distributed it practically at cost to 
the Church. There were about six thousand (6,000) 
copies ordered and reports from over the Church at large 
indicate that there was a widespread study of Stewardship 
during November. Many pastors used the mid-week 
service for this study. In other instances the Men’s 
Bible Classes used this book on Sunday morning. 

In co-operation with the United Stewardship Council, 
we have asked the International Lesson Committee to 
introduce at the earliest possible date a series of Sun- 
day School Lessons on Christian Stewardship. We have 
the assurance that this will be done in 1927 and that 
there will be three lessons each year. 

Until this change can be brought about, which will 
require some time, we feel that it will be wise for the 
Church to continue the special study of Christian Stew- 
ardship during the month of November. 

Most gratifying results have been accomplished in con- 
nection with the summer Conferences for the Young 
People throughout the Church. Our two Secretaries 
visited and spoke at nine of the Synodical Conferences, 
and helped to secure speakers on Stewardship of the 
Progressive Program at all of the other Synodical Con- 
ferences. Plans have been perfected which in the future 
Stewardship will become a part of the regular study 
course in each Synodical Conference for Young People. 

A steady increase in the number of Tithers has taken 
place. From the records in our office and other data 
available, we estimate the number of Tithers who have 
actually signed Tithing Cards to be about 60,000. It 
goes without saying that there are a great many people 
in our Church who tithe of whom we have no record. 

About five months have been spent by our two Secre- 
taries in almost constant travel throughout the Church 
holding Conferences with leaders and speaking both on 
Stewardship and the Progressive Program. 


The Assembly’s Stewardship Committee and Church Publicity 


(From Fifteenth 


HE work of general publicity for the Church was 
assigned to our Committee by the Assembly of 
1921. We have made steady progress in this field 

until our results are now indeed gratifying, This work 
has been under the general direction of our efficient 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. R. C. Long. Too much can- 
not be said in praise of what he has accomplished in 
this field. 

We are now in regular touch with approximately 
2,600 daily and weekly newspapers, furnishing them 
either directly or through a thorough system of news 
correspondents, articles of live news value on the work 
of the Church. Miss Mamie Bays has also served our 
Committee in a most efficient way as a publicity rep- 


Annual Report). 


resentative in North Carolina, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and ‘as correspondent for a selected 
list of leading dailies. 

During the year a total of eighty-two (82) articles 
have been sent to newspapers and actual clippings from 
these papers show a publication of at least 331,600 
inches of news. The Associated Press has been very 
gracious and ‘helpful in carrying items of real news 
value. In this connection we wish to record our ap- 
preciation for service rendered our publicity department 
by Mr. U. L. McCall, Superintendent of the Southern 
Division of the Associated Press; to Mr. W. F. Caldwell, 
of Atlanta, Ga.; to Mr. B. L. Abernethy, of Louisville, 
Ky., and Mr. E. T. Cutter, General Supterintendent of 
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Committee 


the Associated Press at Chicago, Il]. Through them, 
arrangements have been made for a trained Associated 
Press Staff man to report this Assembly. 

The Church Papers have been exceedingly helpful 
also. Articles have appeared regularly in the issues of 
our three weekly Church papers, as well as THE PREs- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY and ONwarp. In addition to the 
usual service rendered by the papers, the Christian Ob- 
server, the Presbyterian Standard and the Presbyterian 
of the South, made generous provision for special issues 
during the year setting forth the cause of Stewardship, 
the Progressive Program and the Every-Member-Canvass. 
Onward has co-operated by giving good space on articles 
for the Young People on the Progressive Program. A 
total of 324 articles was sent to the various papers of 
the Church press throughout the year. We wish to 
record our appreciation to the Editors of all the papers 
named. 

In addition to the secular and Church press, we have 
carried on a work of publicity direct through our office. 


We are now printing 7,000 copies each week of the 
Weekly Church Bulletin, used by local churches on Sun- 
day morning. ‘Two pages are left blank for the local 
church calendar. Our total circulation of this was 
350,000. We charge the actual cost of this service which 
is seventy-five cents per hundred copies each week. 

In addition, we issued about 6,000 copies of “Bullets 
for Bulletins,” a mimeographed sheet of paragraphs suit- 
able for use in local church calendars and sent only on 
request to pastors. 


We have four sets of lantern slides, ‘““Man, God’s 
Partner.” ‘These have been widely used throughout the 
Church during the year. 


We need a little closer co-operation between the. 
various Agencies of our Church and our publicity de- 
partment in order to make the most effective use of news 
items. ‘There is a splendid opportunity for all of our 
Agencies to reach the secular press and Church press, 
such as we have not had before. 


Back to the Budget 


(From the Fifteenth Annual Report). 


UR Church made splendid progress on the budget 
system for a number of years, but there had been 
a growing tendency to add a special here and 
there, until thoughtful men all over the Church are 
sounding a warning that unless we get back to the budget 
we will drift into the old system of Church Finance. 
We feel, therefore, that so far as the financial conditions 
of the Church are concerned, the one best thing this 
Assembly can do will be to eliminate all special appeals 
for money and to give the approved budget of our 
Church a clear track for the next few years, directing 
at the same time all of its Executive Agencies to make 
no appeal for money outside of the budget, but to make 
every effort to visit as many churches as possible in the 
effort to secure the full amount asked for by the Church 
Courts on the approved budget. If we can have a con- 
cert of action for the next few years by all of the Com- 
mittees and Secretaries of the Church, each making a 
plea for his own cause, but applicable to the budget, 
this will have the two-fold effect for securing additional 
money for the cause and at the same time help the 
entire budget. 


The Self-Denial Offering for Missions taken twice 
during the year secures, of course, some added income 
to our two Mission Agencies. There is considerable 


complaint that these two offerings are special appeals, 
and the Church is restless over the growing number of 
specials. This policy in time forces a number of Pres- 
byteries to put on Self-Denial days for Presbyterial 


causes, until we are losing the effect and meaning of a 
real self-denial offering. We believe it would be a step 
forward if the Assembly would throw all of these Self- 
Denial Offerings into one general appeal for the whole 
budget for a week of intensive work in the month prior 
to the close of the Church Year, to be known as “Loyalty 
Week.” In this way we could present the whole budget 
near the close of the year and put all of the strength 
of the denomination behind it. This would be practical 
or possible only in the event we eliminate all other 
specials. It would be strictly a budget appeal to round 
out, build up, and if possible over-subscribe the approved 
budget. The periods heretofore used by our Mission 
Agencies could then be employed by them for educational 
and inspirational work, such as our Committee uses in 
November in the study of Stewardship. We are recom- 
mending that, “The sixth week prior to the close of 
the ecclesiastical year be designated by the General As- 
sembly as Loyalty Week; that the Assembly’s Steward- 
ship Committee be directed to call upon the whole Church 
for sacrificial gifts to be applied through the budget; 
that all of the Agencies of the Church sharing in the 
approved budget be urged to give their co-operation to 
the support of this effort; that in connection with this 
week all churches be urged to collect over-due pledges 
on the regular budget; that the Self-Denial Offering for 
Home Missions and Foreign Missions as such be discon- 
tinued and that the two Mission Committees be directed 
to co-operate in the promotion of Loyalty Week for the 
purpose of increasing their income.” 





Jackson, Miss., March 21, 1925. 


Thank you for the Surveys. The cover page is a perfectly marvelous 
piece of color work and has been much admired in the office where I 
make my headquarters, (State Y. M.C. A.) The magazine itself is “class.” 
I am enjoying reading the articles, especially those concerning my work.— 
R. W. Miles, Secretary of Commission on Inter-Racial Co-operation in 


Va., N. C., and S. C. 
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Woman’s Summer School of Missions, Montreat, N. C. 
July 9-16, 1925 





RESENTING the program at the Mon- 
treat Woman’s School of Missions will 
be leaders who are marked favorites in 
their lines, as well as many speakers 
of exceptional interest to Auxiliary 
women for the evening addresses. Dr. 
M. Ryerson Turnbull has opened the 
minds of those women’s Bible classes 
who have used his studies to new chan- 
nels of research and thought in Scripture 
reading. The Bible hour conducted by 

him ay ten to eleven every morning of the Summer 

School will doubtless be attended with eager interest by 

- every woman on the grounds. 

In the home mission text-book, “Out of the Wilder- 
ness,” Dr. J. W. Skinner of Texas-Mexican Institute 
has presented much information in a most attractive way. 
This book will be taught by Mrs. Jennie Grier Moffatt, 
a sister-in-law of Dr. Nettie Grier, of China, our only 
woman doctor on the foreign mission field. Doctor Grier 
herself will present her interesting work in an evening 
address. 

Linking up the work of our own Southern Presby- 
terians with that of other denominations comes Miss 
Anna Milligan, that great interdenominational leader so 
loved by Auxiliary women for her splendid work at Mon- 
treat the past two years. Miss Milligan will give nor- 
mal methods of handling the interdenominational text- 
book, “Prayer and Missions” by another well known 
missionary leader, Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. A 
great book by a great author in the hands of a great 
study class leader—what more can a Summer School of 
Missions ask for its foreign mission hour? 

Since “decently and in order” is the first expression 
ever learned by Presbyterians the Parliamentary law 
class is always a popular one with women of the Summer 
School. This year the class has been given a choice 
period of the morning session of each day and abun- 
dant opportunity will be afforded new officers to be in- 











structed and drilled in such an important subject. 

The dinner and rest hours before the afternoon sessions 
make a delightful break in the full programs offered 
every day of the week. Meetings of the various States 
when leaders may confer with each other as to their 
local problems vie with special conferences for secre- 
taries of Causes and other work for the later afternoon 
hours. Conferences on Auxiliary methods follow these 
special meetings and can be most profitably attended by 
the entire assemblage. 

Vesper services in the Winsborough building will be 
the season for quiet prayer and praise. At this time the 
privilege of becoming more intimately acquainted with 
the missionaries of the Church is afforded in the heart- 
to-heart talks given by them during the vesper hour. 

One evening’s innovation will be a moving picture in 
the auditorium following the annual Saturday afternoon 
reception in the Winsborough building. Another eve- 
ning always full of new interest each year is the one given 
over to the Woman’s Advisory Committee. Mrs. Andrew 
Bramlett is the able chairman this season and an un- 
usual program is anticipated. 

The following speakers will deliver the evening ad- 
dresses and messages: Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, Dr. 
J. W. Skinner, Mrs. J. W. Brock, Miss Irene Haislip, 
Dr. Nettie Grier, Miss Annie Dowd, and the three edi- 
tors of the auxiliary department of the Church papers— 
Mrs. W. K. Seago, Miss Carrie Lee Campbell and Mrs. 
R. B. Willis. Mrs. J. E. Thacker will give an address 
on ‘Eve the First Modernist.” 

Of unfailing charm is the social intercourse of con- 
genial women engaged in congenial work which is always 
among the chief attractions of Montreat. In addition 
to the usual social features a part of one morning will be 
devoted to the playing of Brazilian games, games in 
which competitive groups are to engage. 

Every woman is a better leader for attending the 
Montreat Woman’s Summer School of Missions, and 
every leader is a better woman for such association. 
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My Impressions of Montreat 


(Excerpt from an informal talk given by Mrs. P. C. Frayser, president of the auxiliary of Central Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., at the luncheon hour during the meeting of St. Louis Presbyterial Auxilary). 





— Y ADJECTIVES and adverbs go lame 
when I think about Montreat and I have 
not the gift of the superlative to tell you 
my impressions of it. In thinking about 
it these words of the Psalmist so often 
come to me.—‘“Great is the Lord and 
greatly to be praised in the city of our 
God in the mountain of His holiness. 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount Zion.” . 











made this perfect place for an ideal—for the establish- 
ment of a great institution by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church to be a religious and educational center for 
the promotion of the best interests of the Church and the 
cause of Christ. It has been said that every forward 
movement of our Church during the past twelve years 
has had its origin at Montreat. This is God’s blessing 
upon His own plan. The locality was chosen with refer- 
ence to its accessibility to all parts of the Church, its 
health and climatic conditions, its water, spacious 
grounds and ideal situation in the heart of beautiful 
mountains. It is a model community for physical, men- 
tal and spiritual refreshment. 

Montreat is in the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of western North Carolina’in a section known as “The 
Land of the Sky,” eighteen miles east of Asheville on 
the Southern railway. Its grounds; six miles in length 
and three miles wide, embrace four thousand acres of 
virgin forest. The Blue Ridge and Black Mountains 
unite and form a vast cove of rare and varied beauty. 
The great forest abounds in a countless variety of trees, 
shrubbery, flowers, birds, crystal streams, and water falls, 
all of which combine to make Montreat one of the most 
picturesque and beautiful places in America. At every 
turn is a gorgeous profusion of rhododendron. 

There are two hundred and fifty private homes in the 
grounds, a hotel, stores, post office, homes for ministers 
and missionaries, private boarding houses, club build- 
ings, Winsborough Cottage, and Anderson Auditorium, 
with seating capacity for several thousand, where the 
Conferences are held. 

Montreat has good roads, fine water, light and a tele- 
phone system. It has a beautiful lake for boating and 


swimming, tennis courts, a baseball field and playgrounds 
for children. 


The delegates to the School of Missions Conference 
last July numbered nearly seven hundred high-minded, 
charming, spiritual women and there was the grace of 
welcome and hospitality in the very air we breathed. 
This School of Missions is indeed a great school—almost, 
it might be said, a Christian University, in which the 
Bible and all the practical workings of the Church are 
taught. 


Montreat has been called, “a commerce of thought, 
a clearing house of ideals, a spiritual dynamo.” The 
most gifted and experienced men and women in the 
Church speak and teach. Opportunity is afforded for 
one to become acquainted with the plans and work of 
the entire Church in the homeland and in the foreign 
field, and to know personally the missionaries, the leaders 
and workers of the Church’s agencies, as well as to gain 
much valuable information on the subjects discussed. It 
is impossible to estimate the good it is doing and the 
influence it has upon the life of our Church. 


This conference is a remarkable gathering of women 
presided over by our own Mrs. Winsborough, a great 
woman, a great president, everything that you would 
wish the ideal head of your organization to be. A 
woman of great dignity and poise, everything she said 
was fine in feeling and exquisite in expression. It was 
conceived and delivered with great breadth of vision and 
entire absence of self, showing the vigilance and im- 
measurable strength and effort she gives to the work. 


Another thing that so impresses one at Montreat is 
the exquisitely beautiful range of mountains which close 
us in. Every morning they are there looking down 
upon us with a God-like tolerance. All day long they 
watch with world-old patience our activities, our striv- 
ings, and our desires; and when evening is come and 
the dusk deepens they signal “good-night” to us who 
are below. Even in the darkness we see their shadowy 
might against the sky and feel the still and solemn 
mystery of their enduring beauty and strength, and we 
know that Montreat is a place of dreams that must come 
true, of hopes that must be fulfilled, of labor that must 
not be in vain. One feels at Montreat, “God is in His 
Heaven, All’s right with the world.” 
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Certificate for Honorary Life Membership in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Four of these handsome certificates have recently been given 
to the following: Woman’s Auxiliary, Ripley, Miss. to Mrs. Thida 
Spight; Woman’s Auxiliary, First Church, Dallas, Tex. to Mrs. William 
Anderson, Sr.; Missouri Synodical and Lafayette Presbyterial Auxiliaries 
to Mrs. Jennie Ireland; Nashville Presbyterial Auxiliary to Mrs. Ellen 
Marshall, of the First Church, Nashville, Tenn. 








What Is Your Problem? 


If you are a Presbyterial President this question cannot be answered in the singular 
number. In fact it had better be framed—What Are Your Problems? 

A one-day conference for Presbyterial Presidents will be held at Montreat July 
8, Wednesday, to discuss these problems—just one day before the School of Missions 
opens. Rag, eines, * 
Your particular problem may be brought before this experienced group for dis- 
cussion and solution. You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Make your plans 
to attend. 
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Excerpts from the Thirteenth Annual Raion of the Woman’s 


Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States for the Year Ending March 31, 1925 





Foreign 
Mission Study Classes ..........-..-.. 2,458 
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Stewardship Study Classes _----- 





CONDENSED SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL REPORT 


Increase 
Total Total in 

Home Classes Membership Classes 
2,624 5,082 78,212 463 
Eas 2,831 39,905 519 
ene 4,363 43,108 635 
Ba. # As ie ae 1,928 
Aim ee 1,766 
asain 1,015 15,540 304 








HE year just closed has been the most 
fruitful one in the existence of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and we 
would humbly acknowledge our debt of 
gratitude to our Heavenly Father for 
His guidance which alone has made this 
progress possible. In the face of many 
discouragements the work has gone 
steadily forward and the growth in the 

LAVAS spiritual life of the organization has 

been more marked than at any other time in its existence. 

In outlining our report for the year, we shall follow 
the five ‘divisions of the Progressive Program of the 

Stewardship Committee and classify the activities of the 

Auxiliary under the divisions of their program. 











The Woman’s Auxiliary and the Pres - 


byterian Progressive Program 
Department _I1—Spiritual Life 


(This department is promoted by the Secretary of 
Spiritual Life.) 
BiBLE CLASSES: 

Bible study is one of the most active departments of 
the Auxiliary work. During the past year we have had 
2,831 Bible classes with a membership of 39,905, an in- 
crease of 519 classes over last year. Perhaps the most 
active department of our Auxiliary literature is that 
which concerns Bible study. 

PRAYER BANpDs: 

A Prayer Band in the Auxiliary is a group of women 
praying daily for certain definite objects on which they 
agree. This year we have had 4,363 such groups with 
a membership of 43,108, an increase of 635 Prayer 
Bands over those reported last year. We feel that this 
group of intercessors has been largely responsible for 
the advance made in the work of the Women’s Auxiliary 
during the past year. 

FamMILy ALTARS: 
It is very difficult to obtain an accurate list of homes 


which have established Family Altars, but the Secre- 
taries of Spiritual Life in our local Auxiliartes report 
19,136 Family Altars, an increase of 1,928 over last 
year’s report. 

DEVOTIONAL STUDIES: 

Every regular Auxiliary meeting is opened with a 
season of Bible study and Prayer. ‘These devotional 
studies are planned a year in advance and are sent to 
some two thousand Auxiliaries. In addition to this, a 
devotional season is held at the beginning of very many 
of our Circle meetings. 

ATTENDANCE UPON CHURCH SERVICES: 

While we have no statistical record of co-operation in 
this department we know that a number of our Auxili- 
aries have tried the plan of placing the ‘responsibility 
for increasing the attendance on the Sunday night and 
Prayer meeting services upon the Circles in rotation and 
splendid results have been obtained. 


Department 1]—Evangelism and Missions 


(This department is promoted by the Secretaries of Home 
and Foreign Missions and the Secretary of 
Literature). 

MissIon StuDy CLASSES: 

Interest in Mission study is growing each year. This 
year we report 2,458 Foreign Mission study classes, 
2,624 Home Mission study classes, a total of 5,082 
classes with an attendance of 78,212 women. This is 
an increase of 463 classes over last year’s report. 1,776 
of these classes have been simply all-day Mission Study 
rallies where the book was presented in condensed form 
in a one-day study class. The others, however, were real 
Mission study classes where groups of women met to- 
gether for four or five sessions to really study the text 
book. 

SURVEY AND CHURCH PAPER WEEK: 

Fully eighty-five per cent of the Auxiliaries observed 
one or both of these especial canvasses for the SURVEY 
and Church papers. The Survey reports 22,500 new 
subscriptions received as the result of SURVEY WEEK. 
The Church papers received a total of more than 4,500 
new subscribers after the Church Paper canvass in 
November. 
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The total number of Prayer Calendars used in the 
Auxiliaries during the past year is 17,832. 
MISSIONARY PROGRAMS: 

Every Auxiliary in the Church has at least one mis- 
sionary program a month and many of them have a 
second missionary program at the Circle meeting. 35,000 
copies of the Year Book of Programs were sold last year. 
PERSONAL EVANGELISM: 

We have no record of the number of classes in Per- 
sonal Evangelism which have been held, but the duties 
of our Secretary of Spiritual Life include the responsi- 
bility for trying to organize at least one class in Per- 
sonal Evangelism in the congregation each year usually 
to be led by the Pastor. 


Department II ]—Christian Training 


(Department III is promoted by the Secretary of 
Christian Education and the Secretary of 
Young People’s Work.) 

CHRISTIAN TRAINING IN THE HOME, SCHOOL AND 

COLLEGE: 

It is not possible to make any report upon so general 
a heading as this, but we feel sure that women who 
are interested in establishing Christian homes, schools 
and colleges for the needy in the homeland and abroad 
are doing their best to give their own homes the benefit 
of Christian training. 

VOLUNTEERS FOR LiFe SERVICE: 

In order to receive the Gold Seal on the Standard of 
Excellence it is necessary that the church to which the 
local Auxiliary belongs have at least one volunteer for 
full time life service. This year the Auxiliary reports 
1,315 volunteers for full time service. 

Younc PEopie’s Work: 

The co-operation of the women of the Church in the 
Young People’s Work grows with each year. Our 
Synodical and Presbyterial organizations are co-operat- 
ing actively in the Young People’s Conferences; prac- 
tical assistance is being given to the Young People’s 
Work in the local church by the Secretary of Young 
People’s Work, while Missionary Education through the 
Sunday School and through the establishment of Girls’ 
Circles is accomplishing practical results. 


Department 1V—Stewardship 


(Department IV is promoted by the President, the 
Secretary of Literature and the Secretary of 
Spiritual Life.) 

STEWARDSHIP StuDy CLASSES AND READING CONTESTS: 

No convenient time has been found in the Church 
Calendar for the holding of the Stewardship study 
classes, yet in the face of this difficulty we have recorded 
1,015 Stewardship study classes last year with an at- 
tendance of 15,540 women. This is an increase of 304 
Stewardship study classes over last year. 

Two hundred and sixty-nine Stewardship reading con- 
tests are reported this year by local Auxiliaries. 
TITHERS: 

Tithing has been presented to the Auxiliary through 
a series of devotional studies and through the circulation 
of much Stewardship literature. A Tithers’ League is 
one of the necessary qualifications for reaching the 
Standard of Fxcellence. This year the Auxiliary re- 


ports 22,962 tithers, an increase of 1,766 over last year. 
THE AvxILIARY BUDGET SUBSCRIBED: 

The Auxiliary budget this year has not only been 
subscribed but has been collected and our reports show 
$1,432,549, an increase of $19,941 over the total gifts of 
last year. While this is far below the usual increase of 
the Auxiliary we are grateful that the Auxiliary has at 
least maintained its standard of last year. 


Department V—Christian Social Service 


(Department V is promoted by the Secretary of 
Christian Social Service.) 
SociaL LIFE: 

Every local Auxiliary that has followed the recom- 
mended Constitution has a Secretary of Social Activities, 
whose business it is to assist in building up the social 
life of the congregation. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERV ICE SECRE- 


TARY: 
Auxiliaries helping Negroes in the local towns 209 
Auxiliaries assisting foreigners __-._-------- 89 
Auxiliaries having jail work --_-_-----_---- 161 


Auxiliaries regularly visiting Homes for Aged_ 180 

Auxiliaries reporting other forms of C. S. S.--1130 

CO-OPERATION WITH THE COMMISSION ON INTER- 

RACIAL WORK 

Each Synodical President is a member of the State 
Committee on Inter-racial Co-operation. ‘The general 
Auxiliary is co-operating with the National Inter-racial 
Commission. 


Standard of Excellence 


The Standard of Excellence, which includes all of 
the above points of the Presbyterian Progressive Program 
and others concerning the efficiency of the organization 
is so arranged that the Auxiliaries may be graded upon 
them. This has been a goal before the women for the 
past three years. The following is the report this year 
on the Standard: 

34 Auxiliaries reached the Gold Seal or 100% 
409 Auxiliaries reached the Silver Seal or 80% 
514 Auxiliaries reached the Blue Seal or 60% 

The organization of the local Auxiliary has one or 
more officers especially responsible for each point in the 
departments of the Presbyterian Progressive Program. 
In setting up this Program in the local church, the 
Auxiliary President should be requested to appoint the 
women representatives on the Groups in order that the 
officers may not duplicate or overlap in their work. 


White Cross Work 


Interest in this department of our work has grown 
rapidly during the past year. 1,049 Auxiliaries have 
assisted in preparing these supplies for our Foreign Mis- 
sion hospitals and hundreds of pounds of bandages, 
surgical dressing, surgeons’ gowns, etc., have gone for- 
ward to our Foreign Mission hospitals as the result of 
the activity of these organizations. Twenty-five hospitals 
and dispensaries have been assisted. A very valuable 
by-product of this activity is‘the increased interest in 
Foreign Missions on the part of many of our members 
who formerly were interested only in the Ladies’ Aid 
Work or local needs. 
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Conferences for Colored Women 


Eleven Conferences for Colored Women were held 

during the yast year by the following Synodicals: 
Alabama and Mississippi, at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Arkansas and Tennessee, at Memphis, Tenn. 
Georgia, at Atlanta, Ga. 
Kentucky, at Lincoln Ridge, Ky. 
Louisiana, at Shreveport and at New Orleans, La. 
Missouri, at Jefferson City, Mo. 
North Carolina, at Charlotte, N. C. 
South Carolina, at Columbia, S. C. 
Texas, at Tyler, Texas. 
Virginia, at Christiansburg, Va. 

A total of approximately five hundred women were 
in attendance on these conferences and most gratifying 
results have come from the work done there—Bible 
classes have been established; community centers started; 
sewing classes organized; “clean-up day” promoted; re- 
pairs on school and church buildings and many other 
forms of community betterment. The delegates have 
gone home inspired and informed as to practical means 
of carrying out such work. These conferences are ac- 
knowledged to be the most outstanding pieces of Inter- 
racial co-operation which the women of any denomina- 
tion are doing today in the South. 


Group Conferences 


Practically all of the Presbyterials of the Auxiliary 
have adopted the plan of holding Group Conferences 
throughout their bounds for the purpose of taking in- 
spiration and better methods of work to the smaller 
groups of churches, thus reaching many more members 
than it is possible to reach through the Presbyterials. 
This vear there were 323 Group Conferences held and 
an even larger number is being planned for the coming 
year. These Conferences are invaluable in their results, 


bringing the Auxiliary plan down to the local churches’ 


in remote districts and lining them up for more active 
and efficient service than before. 


Montreat School of Missions 


The attendance upon the Woman’s Summer School of 
Missions at Montreat was about 650. It was the unan- 
imous verdict of those present at the Woman’s Sum- 
mer ‘School of Missions that the program was the best 
which had yet been given. Mrs. E. L. Russell, Field 
Secretary of the Assembly’s Training School, led the 
Bible hour each day; Miss Anna Milligan presented the 
Foreign Mission text book, Ming Kwong; Miss Katie 
Belle Abney presented the Home Mission text book, The 
Romance of Home Missions, while Mrs. C. S. Shawhan 
conducted the Parliamentary Law class. 

In addition to these outstanding teachers, classes in 
Methods, State Conferences and group meetings were 
held. while the Vesper Service each evening brought 
wonderful messages frcm the missiondries. Inspirational 
talks at night gave a new vision of the possibilities of 
our work while the social life was not neglected. 

More and more Montreat is coming to be the mountain 
peak of church life, 


The Birthday Offerings 
The President’s Home at the Assembly's Training 


School 


The birthday offering has come to be a regular part 
of the program of the Auxiliary. During the past year 
the recipient of the birthday gift was the Assembly’s 
Traning School at Richmond. The funds were applied 
to the building of an adequate and comfortable home 
for the President of that great institution. The Auxili- 
ary Treasurer’s report follows: 

Total gifts to the Assembly’s Training School, $23,- 
388.20. 

Mrs. D. A. McMiLuan, Treasurer. 


The Equipment Fund 


In 1922 the Auxiliary decided to give its annual 
Birthday Gift to some object selected from approved 
and printed list of Equipment needs of our Home and 
Foreign Mission Committees. Since that time our birth- 
day gifts have been given as follows: 
1922—To Miss Dowd’s School_-_--- $25,457.66 


Montreat Gateway --------- 2,075.00 $ 27,532.66 
1923—To the School for Mexican 
Girls: 
General Auxiliary -------- 25,756.10 
Texas Synodical ....------ 26,019.00 51,775.10 
1924—-To the Assembly’s Training 
MUNG S2.cc kee neues 23,388.20 23,388.20 
GYOnG TOtAls cs oc bse eee $102,695.96 


It will thus be seen that the Auxiliary’s “over and 
above” gift to the Equipment Fund has not been a small 
one. During the month of May, 1925, the Auxiliaries 
are holding birthday meetings to which they will bring 
their gifts, which will be given to the building of a home 
for the Charlotte Kemper Seminary in Lavras, Brazil. 
The women also contribute as individual church members 
on Equipment Sunday each December. 


A Visit to Our Brazil Mission 


Because the Charlotte Kemper Seminary at Lavras, 
Brazil was to be the recipient of the Birthday gift of 
1925, the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions sent 
the Superintendent of the Woman’s Auxiliary to visit our 
missions in Brazil that she might more intelligently 
promote the especial campaign for the raising of money 
to build a home for this school. 

Sailing on September 15th from New York City in 
company with our missionaries, 'Dr. and Mrs. Alva 
Hardie and family, a most delightful and informing visit 
occupied the following two months. Every station in 
our three missions was visited excepting two and we 
had the pleasure of meeting every missionary on the 
field except one. 

The vast opportunities presented to Protestant Chris- 
tianity in the great land of Brazil and the inadequate 
force and equipment which our Church has to meet this 
challenge were the outstanding impressions of the jour- 
ney. The Presbyterian Church of Brazil is a strong and 
rapidly increasing organization and every addition to 
our force and equipment in that land hastens the day 
when the native Church will become independent of mis- 
sionaries and we shall be able to turn to other fields the 
money and men so sadly needed there now. 
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Financial Report 


The total gifts of the Auxiliary this year for all Causes 
amount to $1,432,549, an increase of $19,941 over last 
year. This does not mean, however, that every Cause 
of the Church has had its share of increase small though 
it be. There is a deficit of $16,146 to Foreign Missions, 
the largest deficit in our report. Probably the same Causes 
which have operated to reduce the total budget of the 
Church have also operated in working these lamentable 
changes in the Auxiliary budget. 

However, the financial outlook of the Woman’s Auxili- 


ary is bright, for the practice of systematic and intelli- 
gent giving is growing rapidly throughout our bounds, 
We feel that this growth is responsible for our not hav- 
ing a deficit in our total gifts that would parallel the 
deficit of the Church at large. 

As we record the work of the year just closed we 
thank God and take courage feeling that His guiding 
hand has been with us throughout the past months and 
that during the coming year He will still lead us to 
higher ground and greater achievement. 

Mrs. W. C. WINSBoROUGH, 
Superintendent. 





306 West Grace Street 
ISLS SSL ALO 


Cradle Roll Lessons. By Louise M. Oglevee. A book 
for the cradle-rollers, and for all little children at home. 
A program for every Sunday in the year, including Bible 
story, finger play, handwork, picture and cut-out sugges- 
tions, and songs both words and music. A fascinating 
book, brimming with charming ideas. If you have any- 
thing to do during the day, do not look at this book in 
the morning. Price, $1.50. 


Poster Materials. Cut-out letters, figures, cardboard, 
crayons, coloring fluids, and many others you have been 
looking for, have been found. Send for catalog, to Waitt 
& Glass, 828% E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Parliamentary Law. Do you know all you want to 
know about this now-becoming-important matter? Send 
stamp for information to Mrs. Narcissa T. Shawhan, 254 
N. Conception St., Mobile, Ala. There is no better 
authority. 


Aunt Polly’s Kitchen. 25c. By Miss Adele Corling, Sec- 
retary Christian Social Service, East Hanover Presby- 
terial (Va.) A story of an old-time colored woman, “fo’ 
de wah.” All proceeds from sales go to the uplift of this 
old woman’s race, in helping forward one of the Con- 
ferences for Colored Women. Only 25c. Four for $1.00. 


One Thousand Evangelistic Illustrations. Aquila Webb. 
$3.00. A collection of large range, variety, and forceful- 
ness. A great help to the cause of evangelism, in the 
preparation and reinforcement of truth. A helpful gift 
to those who are in the hard places, where they have to 
give out all the time, without access to wells of inspira- 
tion from which they can draw. 


Evangelistic Talks. By Gypsy Smith. $1.25. Sermons 
preached by this famous preachér, representing him at 
the zenith of his powers. This book will bear his mes- 
sage to thousands who may never hear him. Send this 
out to prisons, to camps, and to the by-ways. 


“T Wills” of the Psalms. 65c. Philip B. Bower. A 
devotional volumn inspiring faith and trust in time of 
need, touching the “I will” of trust, of power, of action, 
and of praise, being the determination of the man of 
God found in these “I Wills” of the Psalms. “It is a 
real mine of suggestiveness.” 





Pivot Words of Scripture. 65c. Philip B. Bower. Be- 
ing a treatise on the little words of Scripture on which 
turn the interpretations of many passages. “It is pointed, 
fresh, crisp, dealing with live issues.’—Christian World. 


Ammunition 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 





Two Object Lessons. The Scroll of the Law. 60c. 
The Pentateuch in Hebrew. To illustrate how Christ 
read from the Law in the Synagogue. A good thing to 


have in all Sunday Schools, and take out from time to 
time. 


The Books of the Bible. $3.25. Consists.of 66 wooden 
blocks in the shape of little books, covered with paper, 
each representing a book of the Bible. Some informa- 
tion printed on each book. Each division, as Law, His- 
tory, Poetry, in a different color. A neat case holds the 


books. Keep this in your Junior Department, in Sun- 
day School. 

LEAFLETS 
Japan— 


11 Facts on Japan. 2e. 

Pictures on Japan. 15c. 

Japanese Place Cards, in three colors. 15¢ a dozen. 
Why Didn’t He Know Sooner? 2c. 

Just Like You. 2c. 


Africa— 
The Finding-Out Box. Object lessons for boys and 
girls. 5c. 


When the Wedding Bells are Drums. 2c. 
The King’s Sacrifice Girl. 2c. 
The Boy Who Won a Town. 2c. 


China— 
The Wicked Wing Lu. 2c. 
The Lamp in the Lighthouse. 2c. 
Let’s Be Friends. 10c. A simple dramatization for 
children. 


Home Missions— 
Six Reasons for Home Mission Work. 2c. 
An exercise. 
10 Facts on Jewish Work. 2c. 
10 Facts on Home Missions. 2c. 
10 Facts on the Immigrant Work. 2c. 


Demonstrations— 

The Child Pays the Price. 10c. Four monologues, pre- 
senting the need of religious education for America’s 
neglected children. 

Rachanny of the Southern Mountains. Monologue. 

Novy of the Cotton Mills. Monologue. 

Zelig Arnovitz, an Immigrant Boy. Monologue. 

Mollie Nabriski at the Oyster Cannery. Monologue. 
Each 2c. 


At Devil’s Nose. A Mountain Mission Play. 15c. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


| REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisoille, Ky. 
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JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Rl Pi Pine i PnirSirSiiney 


Report of Standing Committee on Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief——General Assembly in Session at Lex- 
ington, Ky., May 25, 1925 


I. Your Committee would report that there have come 
into its hands the Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee, the minutes of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and a copy of the Report of the 
Executive Committee on Actuarial Studies and Pro- 
posed Pension Plan. 


1. Your Committee takes notice with regret of the 
death of Mr. Garland H. Mourning, Sr., who was a 
faithful and diligent member of the Executive Com- 
mittee from its establishment twenty-one years ago. 


2. We have cause for thankfulness that our Young 
People in increasing numbers are offering themselves for 
Christian service, that the average salary paid to our 
ministers has materially increased, that 417 homes have 
received aid from our Relief Fund, that our Schools, 
Colleges, and Theological Seminaries have been in recent 
years wonderfully strengthened. 


3. We would call attention to the many summer 
conferences that have been held throughout our Church 
for the training of our Young People for larger Chris- 
tian service. 


4. We notice with regret that there has been during 
the past year a falling off in gifts from living donors to 
the work of Executive Committee to the amount of more 
than $18,000 and a decrease from other sources of more 
than $3,000. 

5. During the past year 417 candidates for the min- 
istry have been aided to the amount of $72,392, an 
average of $174 to each candidate. 

6. The Executive Committee during the past year 
has aided Synods and local churches in ministering to 
the spiritual needs of the more than 11,500 students from 
Presbyterian homes in eighty Institutions of Higher 
Learning. ' ; 

II. Your Committee would make the following recom- 
mendations : 


1. That our Presbyterial Committees on Christian 
Education be urged to take more careful oversight of 
the candidates under the care of Presbytery and to coun- 
sel with them especially in regard to their finances. 

2. That the maximum loan for this year to can- 
didates for the ministry and mission work be, in ordi- 
nary cases, fixed at $175. 

3. That the General Assembly urge upon all our 
Churches and church courts the necessity of continued 
effort to obtain in all cases adequate support for our 
ministry. 


4. That the Assembly heartily approve of the efforts 
being made to introduce and extend the Christian ele- 
ment in all education, public and private, and that our 
Church earnestly strive to make it possible for our 
Executive Committee to contribute to this phase of our 
work the sum of not less than $25,000 authorized by the 
last Assembly. 

5. That the Assembly approve in principle the plan 
outlined for the Annuity Fund and refer it back to 
the Executive Committee in order that it may be per- 
fected and reported to the next General Assembly with 
the suggestion that a suitable time be appointed for 
the securing of the Funds to carry out the plan. 

6. Owing to the increasing number of young men 
and young women who are seeking to avail themselves 
of the benefits of the Student Loan Fund, the Assembly 
recommends this Fund to the consideration of people of 
means as an investment of their money that will go on 
perpetually doing good in the training of young people. 

7. That the Assembly commend to the Men of the 
Church, the Auxiliaries, and the Young People’s organi- 
zations a thorough plan of School and College Study 
Class and that this study be a part of their annual 
program. 

8. That the Assembly commend the Executive Com- 
mittee for its able and successful handling of the in- 
terests committed to its care. 

9. That the following members of the Executive 
Committee whose terms of office expire at this time be 
re-elected to it: Rev. W. Y. Davis, Mr. John Stites, 
Capt. C. F. Huhlein, Mr. Harry P. Converse, and Mrs. 
J. Gault Fulton. 

10. That the minutes of the Executive Committee 
submitted for examination be approved. 

11. That this Assembly has heard with pleasure 
and profit the address of Doctor Latshaw and that we 
rejoice in the great work which this organization has 
done in winning and holding young men to the Church 
and to Christian life and we hope that the cordial rela- 
tions which have existed in the past between the Y. M. 
C. A. and our own beloved Church, may continue, and 
that we may be a steadying and strengthening influence 
with it while it continues to be a strong and effective 
help to us in its special field of effort. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. R. Rrc1emonp, 
Chairman. 

The above report was unanimously adopted by- the 

General Assembly. 
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Future Leadership 


. A. CurRIsty BROWN 


INCE in a republic the people rule, the safety, as 

well as the development of the nation, rests upon 

the character of its citizens and is dependent on 
the proper training of its youth. The coming genera- 
tions should be disciplined in intellect, but it is more 
important that in them be established the strong prin- 
ciples of morality. Above all, those who receive a 
liberal education should be well grounded in that which 
makes the character sound and strong, because they are 
to become the future leaders of the people. 


During these years of marvelous material and com- 
mercial development when wealth has increased with 
leaps and bounds our attention has been taken too much 
from the elementary and essential in our civilization. 
We need to turn from the thoughtless indifference and 
carelessness which result from preo¢cupation to the 
proper solving of this question. The problem is a na- 
tional one. 


Making Future Leaders 


It is conceded by those who have studied the ques- 
tion that the great work of making future leaders is done 
the best in the institutions where the first aim of the 
instructors is to build character, where the small number 
of students permits the teachers to mold the pupils to 
lofty ideals and where there is a prevailing Christian 
spirit and Christian life. It is important that the 
Church maintain strong, well equipped and endowed in- 
stitutions where the fundamental is a love for all truth. 
We need colleges that do not prejudice the student against 
any truth, least of all against the truth of revelations as 
may be done by teaching him the words of Aristotle and 
Socrates and refusing to teach him the words of Jesus 
and Moses. We already have seen enough of the fruit 
of the short-sightedness that would deny to the Bible a 
place in the course of study. In producing a high type 
of clean and strong manhood no substitute has ever been 
found for the Christian religion. Christianity is a 
formative element not only in character, but in history 
and in civilization, and the institution that fails to teach 
it is fundamentally defective. 


It is not possible that our sons and daughters should 
grow to the strength and beauty of which they are capa- 
ble if, during the years of their college training, they 
are shut away from the constant shining of the bright 
light of eternal truth. The small Christian college has 
been the mother of strong leaders in all departments of 
life, has furnished the Church her ministers and has 
been a fountain spring of moral and religious progress 
in our civilization. The hope of the future is in bring- 
ing to bear the proper Christian influence upon the lives 
of the coming generations while they are in the process 
of mental discipline and growth. 


Doing Double Duty 


‘‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good” 


By Hattie B. BAINuUM. 


OCTOR BLAKE, a retired physician of the middle 
West, traveling in the far, far West, saw the un- 
veiling of the equestrian statue of the “Circuit 

Rider,” in June, 1924, at Salem, Oregon, which had 
been presented to the state by its Governor, R. A. Booth, 

The ceremony in every way made a profound impres- 
sion on him. But when he heard the reading of the 
prize poem, the “Circuit Rider,” by Mary Carolyn 
Davies, the impression deepened. ‘Then and there, he 
resolved to do something for the disabled and aged minis- 
ters and the families of deceased ministers. 

In his early days Doctor Blake had been a country 
practitioner. He had accumulated some money which 
had been successfully invested; this with some legacies 
that had come to him, made him wealthy. His wife 
had died and having no children, he had no heirs. 

For some time he had been thinking of a way to so 
dispose of his wealth during his lifetime that it would 
benefit needy humanity. Now, the very opportunity he 
had been seeking presented itself. Not for one moment 
did he have any doubts as to whether this would be 
the best investment—the more he thought of it the 
stronger became his conviction. 

Gazing on the statue, he was reminded of his early 
days in the new country where he began to practice. 
The saddle bags slung across the horse back of the 
saddle were very much the same as he had owned. 
Physicians in those days carried their supplies with them, 
for no prescriptions could be filled in that new land 
where no town was near. 

There was the same kind of broad brimmed hat he 
had worn when days were warm and sunny. How well 
he recalled the many times he had ridden along with 
hat in one hand and a book in the other—no need of 
holding the bridle rein for the trusty steed needed no 
guidance. 

While still gazing on the statue, Doctor Blake realized 
that he and the pioneer circuit rider had much in com- 
mon. They each had traveled lonely roads, in heat and 
cold, through sunshine ‘and storm, through mud and 
snow, over fallen logs and swollen streams. Each had 
gone on errands of mercy—to save souls and to heal 
bodies. 

Recently Doctor Blake had read an address by Will H. 
Hays, one time Postmaster General of the United States. 
How vividly his words were recalled, they seemed burned 
into his very brain, in fact, he found himself repeating 
word for word: 

“The underpayment of our preachers is an economic 
and moral crime. The ditch digger, just landed on our 
shores often gets more than the pastor. We cry out 
against this and that wrong, we demand reforms of every 
kind, and yet we let stand this great evil in the treat- 
ment of our veteran preachers, often pitiably underpaid 
during their years of service. 

“T came from the bushes of Sullivan, Ind., where 
we take care of our own, but in New York I have seen 
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the government take better care of retired fire horses 
than is given aged pastors.” 

These words clinched his desire to aid the aged minis- 
ters. But how to help the ministers so they would re- 
ceive the most and greatest good puzzled him. He 
wanted them to have the benefits now, for he wanted 
to witness the fact that they were helped. If he willed 
this to be done after he was gone he would not have 
a share in their joy, as he desired to have. 

On going to his pastor for information, Doctor Blake 
heard of the plan that met his approval—that of “Life 
Annuity Bonds.” Should he give his money to the 
Church for Annuity Bonds for Ministerial Relief he 
learned: 

ist. That this was a means of making money for him- 
self while helping God’s children. 

2d. That Annuity Bonds are safe. 

3d. That they are not taxable. 

4th. That the interest or annuity is payable semi- 
annually. 

5th. That they provide a fixed and sure income for 
life. 

6th. ‘That they lengthen life because of no worry over 
investments. 

7th. That there is no estate to settle, no will to be 
made, thereby no family quarrels over “Dead men’s 
shoes.” 


8th. That there are no attorney’s fees to pay. 

9th. That they are better than a bequest available 
at death for they begin their usefulness as soon as pur- 
chased. 

10th. That they strengthen the Church while they 
are bringing joy to the worn out servants of God. 


The result of these instructions and explanations was, 
Doctor Blake became an annuitant, but better still, he 
is going to make his large invested fortune do double 
duty. From the balance of interest, or annuity, that 
he does not need, he is going to give to the education of 
young men desiring to be ministers. 

A double portion of joy will be his because his fortune 
is doing double duty. 


The General Assembly says: “It is our opinion that 
the Endowment Fund of Ministerial Relief should be 
regarded as an opportunity for special liberality rather 
than as a part of the regular budget of the Church.” 

For further information concerning this “special op- 
portunity for liberality” and concerning “Life Annuity 
Bonds” write to Rev. Henry H. Sweets, Secretary of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States for Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 


————— 





A British Investigation of Nineteen Years--and the Conclusion 


A British Parliament Commission after spending nineteen 
years in investigating British Charities of every kind, reached 


the following conclusion: 


“Of all objects of charity, the highest education has 
proven wisest, best and most effective of all, and that for two 
chief reasons:—first, because the superior integrity and ability 
of the trustees who consent to administer such funds, together 
with the intelligent appreciation of those aided by them, com- 
bine to furnish the best guarantee that they will be kept per- 
petually administered in the purpose and spirit of the founders 
whose name they bear; and second, because in improving 
higher education all other good causes are most effectually 


aided.” 











Pilcher Pipe 


The experience of 

more than 100 years Or ans 
of pipe organ build- 

ing, with which are or 
combined the best Chur 

ideas of today, gives 

artistic qualities and resources to Pilcher Pipe 


Organs that have won the approval of Organ- 
ists and Committees in America and abroad. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 


Incorpora 
930 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBGARD } 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 


STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Is rendering a great service to the Church 


Take advantage of this agency 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


Address 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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My Shield and My Device 


O, YOU don’t see that emblem that means so much 
to me on my sleeve or anywhere else for it is an 
invisible and intangible thing—and yet to me so 

real and dear that it gives to the commonplace hours 
of the common day that shining touch of romance I’ve 
always longed for. 


There has never been anything romantic or “different” 
about my daily life. Except for the one year at college 
which was all my father could afford to give me, I 
have always lived in this same small town. My hus- 
band and I are saving so that we can give our children 
the opportunities denied to us. That means cutting down 
on many things and I know that to most of my acquaint- 
ances I must seem merely a contented household drudge 
with no time or interest for the clubs and other things 
they care for. But oh, inside! I manage to read quite 
a good deal and the books I like best are the travel 
and adventure books and the diaries of great explorers 
and missionaries and to myself I say: 


“O folk who scorn my stiff gray gown, 
My dull and foolish face, 

Can ye not see my Soul flash down 
A singing flame through space?” 


But something has happened to me, you say? Yes 
and because of it I wear always on my heart these two 
letters, K. M. It came from my being chosen Secretary 
of Ministerial Relief and Christian Education. I ac- 
cepted because I think it my duty to serve my Church 
in the way in which I am asked to serve her. 


The: woman who had held the position in the Auxili- 
ary the year before brought me a large package of 
literature, and other packages came from the office. I’ve 
always had a kind of pride in putting the very best 
of me into anything I undertook. So I began to sort 
the leaflets out under their different heads. Ministerial 
Relief and its Endowment Funds; Annuity Bonds; The 
Student Loan Fund and its Memorial Scholarships; 
Christian Education, Schools and Colleges and Life En- 


listment. After I had gotten them classified I took up 
each subject and tried to find out if there was anything 
in it for me, for I knew that only as some new emotion 
was stirred in me could I hope to stir it in those to 
whom I was expected to bring a message. And thenj 
suddenly one day it happened. I was sitting out under! 
the old apple tree in the yard. I had just finished] 
reading the Life-Enlistment literature and thinking and] 
dreaming of all that men and women had suffered and 
striven for in days long past, sad at heart because the! 
great adventure had passed me by, an old and favorite} 
story came drifting back to mind. It was a story of a 
King who was about to set out on a long and perilous 
quest and he wanted only those to go with him who 
would prove loyal to the utmost test. So he sent his’ 
squire secretly to call them. The Knight was plainly 
dressed, carried no insignia by which he might be known.) 
But up and down the land he went in castle and court,} 
in town and hamlet, in army camp and country fieldy 
And when he had found a man, he touched him on the 
shoulder, looked long into his eyes and said: “Your 
King calls.” And the King’s own heard and followed!} 
And then it flashed upon me that this was my work—} 
just to be the King’s messenger. I saw that Life-En-7 
listment meant that God has a plan for every life, that} 
in every life there lies some divine and heavenly beauty} 
needed in the building on earth of the Kingdom of God—} 
that I must always be seeking it for my King and that 
when I found it, I need only give the message—The 
King’s own would know. Since then every man and 
woman, every child I know, hold a deeper interest for} 
me. I think of them, wonder about them and when the 
friendly moment comes, I give them a leaflet or story; 
that I hope will prove to be the “touch upon the shoul- 
der.” But the leaflet never goes alone, always it is “on 
its way attended” with prayers many, loving and tender. 
Yes, my year is over and it will soon be another: 
woman’s turn. But left with me for shining joy areJ 
those mystic words “King’s Messenger” and my own) 
heart’s assurance that for me too there is a plan of God.¥ 


One Thing Needful 


DUCATION, wherever one gets it, is the chief 
Ek; formative force in a man’s development. To 

omit religion from the training of your youth is to 
insert the germ which will result in the lingering death 
of the Church, and which will, I believe, lead to national 
deterioration. 


George Washington told the new nation in his “Fare- 
well Address’’: 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to poli- 
tical prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports. Let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experi- 
ence both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 


Daniel Webster, in his address on the death of Jere-7 
miah Mason, delivered before the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, said truly: ; 

Nothing of character is really permanent but virtue? 
and personal worth. A conscience void of offense be-§ 
fore God and man is an inheritance for eternity. Re-% 
ligion, therefore, is a necessary and indispensable ele-4 
ment in any great human character. There is no living 
without it. Religion is the tie that connects man with] 
his Creator and holds him to his throne. If that tie 
be all sundered, all broken, he floats away a mere atom 
in the universe; its proper ‘attractions all gone, its des-" 
tiny thwarted, and its whole future nothing but darkness, 
desolation, and death. Such a man is out of his proper 
being, out of 'the circle of all his duties, out of the circle’ 
of all his happiness, and away, far, far away from the: 
purpose of his creation. 


























Pielcted Mew Becks 


The books listed below ‘are especially selectec for de 
votional and inspirational reading and study They will 
make a valuable addition to your own library r ar 


appropriate for gifts 


SOUL-WINNING SERMONS 

iy KR. A. Torrey, D. D 

rice, $4.00 Postpaid 
Here in this big volume is Dr. Torrey’s rich storehouse 
of his most successful evangelistic addresses, the preach 
ing of which has resulted in bringing to Christ multi 
tudes of souls all around the world. Truly great sermons 
by a man holding firmly to the one perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice of the Cross, through and by the blood of Christ 


THE SON OF NICODEMUS 


By Howarp AGNEW JOHNSTON, D. D 


Price, $1.75. Postpaid. 

A story of Christ in attractive novel form by this emi 
nent preacher, writer and teacher. In his preface, Dr. 
Johnston says for many years he has had a strong desire 
for a real story of the Christ for young people put in a 
human setting In this book he has succeeded in pro 
ducing this most wonderfully. Dr. Francis E. Clark, in 
his introduction to the book, says: “In my opinion Dr 
Johnston has given to the young people a book which will 
interest and instruct them and bring them nearer the 
heart of the Master.” 

Order it at once for your Sunday School library 

PRAYERS FOR WOMEN WORKERS 
By Mrs. Geo. H. MORRISON (GLASGOW ) 
Price, $1.25. Postpaid. 

A book of prayers for use by women who find difficulty 
in voluntary prayer in circles and groups. These prayers 
are beautiful, simple in expression and are marked by 
profound spirituality in tone. The book should be in the 
hands of every woman leader, so that it can be passed 
on when needed by those who seek such assistance 

THE GARDEN BY THE RIVER 
By THOMAS TIPLADY 
Price, 60c. Postpaid 

A reverie of “auld lang syne.” The theme of Chaplain’s 
beautiful new book finds a treasured place in every heart. 
The garden—the river—the “old folks at home’’—the 
friends of early years. Reading this book, one finds the 
heart strangely warmed and memory lovingly turned to 
days of long ago 

MOTHERS. 
By LAturA MERRIHEW ADAMS 
Price, $1.25. Postpaid 

A beautiful little book on the great subject of ‘‘Moth 
ers.” There are three sections: The Mothers of the 
Bible; Mothers of History; The Mother of Today and 
Tomorrow. A book of inspiration and information 

THE HOME GOD MEAN’ 
By Geo. N. Luccock, D. D 
Price, $1.25. Postpaid. 

As indicated by the title, this book sets forth such a 
home as God really meant for men and women to enjoy 
and with which to bless the world. It deals with the 
subject from the beginning of a home, through the vari- 
ous experiences of home life, setting forth ideals and 
closing with a chapter on “What Is Home For 


Send all orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, 


RICHMOND, Va TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 





VISIT PRESBYTERIAN 
(SOUTH) MISSIONS 


Leadership of 
BEACH 


iber 26, 1925, returns 


Mission Stations are visited, 
ples of the work of other 
denomin e you a grasp of Werld 
Missions 

4 Famous Missionary Statesman writes: 


America or upon any other 

the educational director ef a 

rh 3 is Harlan P. Beach His 

lecturer widely known across this country, his 

of the mission field is unmatched by any living man, 

iself has visited missions over and over again and 

the whole problem from A to Z. Any group can be 

ulated who can be under the leadership of Dr. Beach 
tour through ior 


PROF. ALBERT E. BAILEY, 


Care Temple Tours 


441-D Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 




















Fully Endorsed by Great Leaders 
THE TESTAMENT FOR FISHERS OF MEN” 
(Vest-Pocket Size) 
examination and a period of actual 

ndorsed this fine little book in 
Read what they say: 

—‘The Testament has many 

The analysis of the books and 
books are both satisfactorily 
if the Testament the. better 


Daniel A. Poling, V.-P. United Society Chris- 
Endeavor I like the Testament immensely 
nd have so written our manager in Boston.” 

Walter L. Lingle. D. D., President Assembly’s 
fraining School—‘As we read the helps for per- 
sonal workers we begin to feel that they are the 
most suggestive and stimulating helps we have ever 
seen. The passages referred to are so well marked 
the eye falls on them instantly. Those who want 
to win souls for Christ will find this Testament 
the best I have ever had the privilege of seeing.” 

J. B. Milligan, Attorney, Chattanooga, Tenn.—‘It 
is the finest help for personal workers I have seen. 
and I think I have seen all of them.” 

India thin Bible paper. Black-face, easy-to-read 
type. New and original helps for personal work- 
ers, With marked passages. Each book with its ewn 
clear analysis at its beginning, with keyword. Sub- 
heads showing natural division of test. ; 

Prices 
No. 50—Keratol, waterproof, limp —-- : -$ .50 
No. 51—French Morocco, limp --— LOS 
No. 52—French Morocco, protected edges______ 1.35 
No Antique leather, limp -.--------_---- 1.25 
No. 53—Persian Morocco, protected edges, 
leather lined aa sia aes 
No. 54—Pigskin, leather lined, limp —~_---_--_-_- 
No. 55—Levant Morocco, maroon color, pro- 
tected edges 

Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 

RICHMOND, VA TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 























Life Annuity Bonds 


provide a means for a gift to the Church, and at the same 
time a safe and sane investment. 


The Life Annuity Bond Plan of the Executive Committee 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief offers the 
following inducements: 

1. A gift to provide, after death of the donor, for the aged and 


infirm ministers and needy widows and orphans of deceased ministers 
of your own Church. 


2. An investment of money or property that is thoroughly safe 


3. Freedom from worry of investment or cost of commission of an 
agent. 


!. Semi-annual payments each year, based on the amount of the 
gift and the age of the donor 


9. An opportunity for investment of any amount at any time 


6. The payment of an annuity to a relative or friend, the amount 
depending upon the age of the beneficiary 


7. The annuity promptly paid January 1 and July 1—safe as a 
Government bond! 


8. <A better plan than a bequest, assuring the Endowment Fund of 
Ministerial Relief the full amount of your gift now 


9. As you will be relieved of tax on the principal sum, the rate of 
interest secured is higher than other safe investments 


10. Your correspondence will be considered as confidential, and it 
will be no trouble to answer any question concerning which you write 


For additional information. address 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Department of Christian Education 


and Ministerial Relief 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


























